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INSPECTION OF CONVENTS. 


On the right-hand side of the narrow passage called the Great 
Turnstile, leading from Holborn to Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, is a 
small and dingy den, known as the office for the sale of 
parliamentary papers. When it became public that, upon the 
motion of Mr. Thomas Chambers, the House of Commons, by 
a majority of 23, had given leave for the introduction of a 
bill, which the speech of its framer and the language of every 
speaker who shared in the debate declared to be directly aimed 
against the houses and persons of Catholic ladies who had 
retired from the world and from their families, in order to 
devote themselves more undisturbedly to the service of God 
and of their neighbour, and to the observance of the evan- 
gelical counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience,—we pro- 
ceeded to this repository of legislation, and inquired for Mr. 
Chambers’ Bill respecting Roman Catholic Convents. The 
result was, that for the price of one halfpenny we became 
possessed of a document, the title and superscription of which 
was as follows : 


Recovery of Personal Liberty. 





TO FACILITATE THE RECOVERY OF PERSONAL LIBERTY IN CERTAIN 
CASES. 


(Prepared and brought in by Mr. Thomas Chambers and Sir Robert Harry Inglis.) 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 12 May, 1853. 
Under 1 oz, 


Our first impression was, that the salesman, having exhausted 
his stock of the article required, was attempting to palm off 
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upon us something of a wholly different nature. We were 
mistaken, Ample as had been our experience of the turpitude 
and fraud to which bigotry and impiety could resort, we were 
not prepared for this last proof of the consummate impudence, 
the profound baseness, the matchless hypocrisy of the no- 
popery faction. The old watchwords of the party have been 
thought insufficient. The foreign potentate and the Italian 
prince—the dark ages and the horrors of the Inquisition — 
the idolatrous rites and the superstitious mummeries—the 
denial of the Mediator and the abominations of the confes- 
sional,—are all laid aside for the moment. ‘The Protestant 
phalanx has changed its ensigns and its arms. The liberty of 
the subject is their battle-cry, and the habeas corpus is em- 
broidered on their banners. For the pleasant memories of 
the Gate house and the clink of Newgate and the Tower, 
other associations are to be substituted and another train of 
thought. ‘The hand that struck the fetters from the limbs 
of the negro shall break open the dungeons of the Catholic 
captive. ‘The nation that paid 20,000,000/. to redeem the 
slave shall pay 1000/. a year to an official liberator of im- 
prisoned Catholics. They would not persecute—no— God 
forbid. Let them only see us free and happy, and their end 
is gained, 

Among the crimes against liberty committed in the name 
of liberty, the present has some distinguishing features. The 
brave and manly spirit of the English Protestant revenges it- 
self for a defeat sustained from men _ an outrage upon women. 
The English Protestant is forced to submit to the hierarchy ; 
he rejoices to think that he may at least annoy the nuns. But 
even this noble aim he dares not to avow. It is in the name 
of liberty that he violates the first principles of freedom. It 
is to carry out the habeas corpus that he puts the crowbar 
into the hand of the official burglar, and bids him break into 
the houses of the Queen’s subjects. And so consistent Is 
Protestant hypocrisy, that the operation of this bill is un- 
restricted, and that in a law passed with reference to one par- 
ticular class of the community, there is not so much as a hint 
of its existence. ‘The persecution of a few ladies who have 
devoted their lives to works of piety and charity is compassed 
by an enactment which puts at the mercy of a paid com- 
missioner and any country justice the domestic privacy and 
household security of every family in the kingdom. 

That we have been guilty of no misdescription we shall 
abundantly establish; but we earnestly hope that as many of 
our readers as is possible will possess themselves of the docu 
ment itself, and preserve as an instructive and valuable heir- 
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loom this supreme product of Protestant bigotry—Protestant 
bigotry in all its cruelty, its cowardice, and its hypocrisy. 
Never were the three great characteristics of that plague more 
strongly developed or more potently combined. Never was a 
more cruel aim pursued by more cowardly means under more 
hypocritical pretexts. We speak strongly, and we have strong 
feelings on this subject; but among them are to be found no 
fears and no regrets. We see no cause to fear, and most 
assuredly we have no inclination to regret. ‘The sight of a 
drunken Helot was esteemed a useful lesson to the youth of 
ancient Sparta. ‘There is no reason why the rising generation 
of Catholics should not profit by the exhibition “of an Inglis 
or a Chambers. What an excess of liquor did for the 
Helot, an excess of Protestantism has done for the senators. 
‘The grotesque helplessness or extravagant contortions of the 
slave did not afford a more ludicrous, a more pitiable, or a 
more instructive lesson against drunkenness, than is afforded 
against bigotry by the members for the University of Oxford 
and for Hertford. The poverty of their invention is as con- 
spicuous as their malignity of will. Nothing but the marvel- 
lous dishonesty of their production could divert attention 
from its surpassing stupidity. And yet the House of Com- 
mons has given leave that this bill should be brought in, has 
ordered that it should be printed; and before these pages 
come before our readers the debate on its second reading will 
have opened, and may possibly have been brought to a con- 
clusion. How did this come to pass? It may be well to 
pause a moment on this question. We find by the division- 
lists, that of 257 members who voted on the question of 
bringing in the bill, 140 supported Mr. Chambers against a 
minority of 117. Of the majority, not less than 56 were 
members of the Liberal party; if from the minority we de- 
duct 46 Irish members, half a dozen Tories, and 18 who hold 
office in the ministry, we find that the government was sup- 
ported by only 45 of its followers,—a significant fact, and 
pregnant with uncomfortable doubts. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the ministers do not dislike the bill, or would not 
rejoice at its rejection, But what efforts did ‘they make to 
defeat it? Lord John Russell spoke, and many of his col- 
leagues voted, against it. But does any man doubt that, had 
the cabinet so willed, the result of the division would have 
been different. A ministry which, out of 101 followers, 
obtains the support of only 45, while 56 adherents register 
their votes against, cannot expect much credit for sincerity or 
earncstness. But be this as it may, and whether the fault 
lies in the ministry or in their refractory followers, one thing 
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is abundantly clear, that the whole weight of Catholic influ- 
ence, and all the arguments, remonstrances, and inducements 
of which we are masters, should be brought to bear upon the 
parliament. We know not what may happen before these 
pages are published; but though a month has elapsed from 
the bringing in the bill, up to the present moment nothing 
worthy of the occasion has been effected. It is true that 
petitions have been numerously signed; but it is also true 
that they will be of little use. That the measure would be, 
and was, distasteful to many Catholics, was always, and is, 
perfectly well known. Any number of petitions will only 
serve to prove what no one doubts. It is likewise irue that 
the Catholic press has unanimously opposed the bill, and that 
full and complete exposures of its absurdity, its wickedness, 
and its hypocrisy have been published in our journals. But 
neither Catholic petitions nor leading-articles are adapted to 
rivet the attention of the parliament and the public, and to 
bring home to the minds of men our unanimous detestation of 
this bill, or the reasons which we have to urge against it. The 
fact is, that our petitions attract no notice whatever, and our 
journalistic and periodical literature is too confined in its cir- 
culation to make much impression. ‘There is no means which, 
for efficiency or certainty, can compare with public meetings, 
where the natural leaders of a party and the recognised expo- 
nents of their feelings support, by appeals to fact and reason, 
the resolutions which are adopted amid the acclamations of 
their audience. The proceedings at such meetings, reported 
in the daily journals, are circulated over the length and 
breadth of the land, and put all classes, from the peer to the 
peasant, in possession of that which is sought to be imparted 
to them. ‘The facts and arguments relied on are not only 
developed at length and in a manner inconsistent with the 
nature and form of a petition, but, from the personal rank, 
character, or ability of the speaker, derive an impress of au- 
thenticity and an individuality to which no newspaper state- 
ments can pretend. The effect of a public meeting exceeds 
that of a petition in the proportion of the personal exertion 
or sacrifice involved in each. ‘The trouble of signing a peti- 
tion is one from which even the most lukewarm will scarcely 
shrink. The proceedings at a crowded and enthusiastic pub- 
lic meeting give a very different measure of popular feeling. 
Even should the Convent Bill be rejected on the first night of 
the debate on the second reading, we would press these 1e- 
marks upon our readers. They have a scope beyond the pre- 
sent emergency. We have perceived with sincere regret the 
existence amongst us of feelings and tendencies in this regard 
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which we deem of very evil omen. Scattered and isolated as 
are the Catholics of this country, no means should be ne- 
glected of promoting intercourse among them, or accustoming 
them to united counsel and action. found every where 
among all the multifarious divisions of English life, sown 
sparingly up and down among the vast numbers of classes 
which make up the aggregate of English society, Catholics 
are constituted with regard to one another in a permanent 
state of non-intercourse. However numerous we may be 
when counted together, the number of Catholics in any one 
line of life in any one place (we except the multitudes of our 
labouring poor) are few indeed. Family connections, no 
doubt, ramify widely amongst us;*and, no doubt, the charity 
which springs from the religious hopes and blessings which 
we share around our altars, together with the sympathies 
created and fostered by the injustice and hostility that all 
experience from Protestant bigots, somewhat counteract the 
forces that tend to keep us always moving each in an orbit of 
his own. But the daily pursuits of life, the habitual exercise 
of our several callings, do and must keep us divided. Any 
thing, therefore, we repeat, that serves to bring us together ; 
that may make members of different classes acquainted with 
the persons, the feelings, and the aims of their fellow Catholics; 
that may accustom our public men, in their political career, 
to reliance on, and combination with, the rest,—should be de- 
sired rather than feared, courted rather than shunned. These 
considerations are general; but on the specific question of the 
Convent Bill, we lack patience to discuss the pros and cons of 
those who favour a public meeting, and of those who oppose 
it. Itis true that on many questions Catholics are divided, 
but against this infamous insult we are all united. There is 
no exception to the unanimity of our execrations. Whatever 
our differences on other points, there is absolute agreement 
here; nor is there any question which so excites the feelings 
or so fires the hearts of Catholics as this. There is here no 
chance of a thin gathering, or a cold and indifferent audience. 
Protestant bigotry may be stimulated to fresh efforts against 
us? Oh, let us be well assured that the Protestant who would 
find a fresh stimulus to his bigotry in a father’s or a brother's 
protest against an outrage on his child er sister, would not 
require that new incentive, and would be sure in any case to 
do his worst. Such men there are, and we must take them 
as they are—the opprobrium of the name and race of English- 
men, but not fair representatives of them. It is a libel on 
the Protestants of England to assert that all, or even most of 
them, however strong their prejudices or however great their 
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ignorance, are destitute of the ordinary feelings of humanity. 
It is a duty which we owe to them, to give them a fair chance 
of escaping from participation with a Chambers or an Inglis. 
Let them hear at least the full and open utterance of our feel- 
ings on this subject. Let them know what they are doing, and 
with whom they will have to reckon, lest when the time comes 
for exacting retribution from them, they should plead that 
they were misled by our silence, and acted under an error 
which we had neglected to dispel. We rejoice to see that 
Ireland, true to the instincts of her generous nature, has al- 
ready decided on her course, and that the arrangements for 
a public meeting in Dublin are already completed. If the 
Catholics of England refuse-to follow their example, the Con- 
vent Bill may be rejected by Parliament or may pass into a 
law; but they will have sustained a loss which no enactment 
can repair, in the forfeiture of their honour and the sacrifice 
of their self-respect. 

But we must proceed to the ungrateful task of examining 
somewhat more in detail the bill which is the subject of our 
paper; and we look to tie preamble for the information which 
we have a right to ask, via. what is the specific good which 
the measure is intended to produce, and what is the defect in 
the common law which requires a new enactment to supply it ? 
The preamble runs thus: ‘‘ Whereas difficulties have been 
found to exist in applying for and obtaining the writ of ha- 
beas corpus in certain cases in which females are supposed to 
be subject to restraint, and no sufficient opportunities are 
afforded for ascertaining whether or not they are so subject 
improperly, and whether or not against the will and without 
the knowledge of their parents, guardians, or nearest relatives ; 
and it is expedient that such difficulties be removed.” ‘Thus 
the bill professes to deal with cases in which two circumstances 
are combined: the first, that females are supposed to be sub- 
ject to restraint; the second, that no sufficient opportunities 
are afforded for ascertaining if the fact be so. And it recites 
that there are cases in which, if some person or other, as A or 
B or C, takes it into his head, not that a particular female, but 
some female or other, not 7s, but may be in restraint, he, the 
said A, B, or C, may find himself in this distressing predica- 
ment, viz. without sufficient opportunities afforded him for 
ascertaining whether the supposed restraint of the possible 
female be proper or improper, or whether her relations know 
of it and consent to it or not; and the preamble goes on 
gravely to declare, that it is expedient that the difficulties 
which at present stand in the way of the gratification of A’s, 
B's, or C’s curiosity upon the question should be removed. 
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Now, without for a moment disputing the fact, which is no- 
torious, that there are many A’s, B’s, and C’s in this country, 
of whom Thomas Chambers, Robert Inglis, and Craven Berke- 
ley may be taken as fair specimens, we do confidently assert 
that it is by no means expedient that an Act of Parliament 
should be passed for their behoof in this particular. For be 
it remembered that the object of the bill is said to be to remove 
difficulties which exist under the present law. Now by the 
law as it at present stands, any person whatever, who can give 
any of the judges reasonable or probable cause to believe that 
any person whatever is unlawfully detaining or restraining the 
personal liberty of any other person, may apply for and obtain 
a writ of habeas corpus, ordering the person accused to bring 
up the body of the person alleged to be confined: and it is 
therefore clear that the preamble, in common fairness, should 
have run somewhat in this strain: ‘* Whereas there are certain 
persons who choose to suppose that certain other persons are 
guilty of falsely imprisoning certain females, and whereas where 
no reasonable or probable grounds for such suppositions exist, 
such persons find it difficult to satisfy their doubts; and 
whereas it is expedient, that whenever any one suspects his 
neighbour of a crime without reasonable or probable grounds 
for his suspicion, he should receive greater facilities than the 
law now affords: be it therefore enacted,” &c. 

But we must remember also, that every unlawful depriva- 
tion of liberty is a crime; and that by the law of England 
every false imprisonment includes an assault, is an indictable 
offence, and ranks as a misdemeanour, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, Now by the law as it at present stands, if 
any person is in possession of any evidence which affords a 
prima facie ground for belicving that an offence has been 
committed, he can cause an indictment to be preferred against 
any or all of the offending parties, either at the assizes or the 
quarter sessions. Nay, if any person knows or believes any 
thing which warrants him in accusing another of this offence, 
he has only to go to a magistrate, and on shewing reasonable 
grounds for his accusation, will obtain either a warrant for the 
apprehension of the offender, or a summons to appear, fol- 
lowed by a warrant in case of disobedience. 

This being the case, it is quite clear that the defect in the 
law which this bill is intended to correct is the defect of re- 
quiring reasonable and probable grounds for instituting cri- 
minal proceedings against British subjects. 

We have stated that the provisions of this bill are not 
restricted to any particular class. It is a peculiarity of the 
scheme. ‘To Catholics it is said, The bill does not deal with 
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you exceptionally. Why do you alone object, except from 
conscious guilt? To the House of Commons, which might be 
startled by finding every family in the kingdom subjected to 
the new inquisition, Mr. Chambers explained, ‘ that the ob- 
ject of his bill was pointed directly against monastic institu- 
tions; that there were 75 nunneries in England and Wales, 
and altogether about 100 conventual establishments; that an 
impression prevailed in the country that in these institutions 
women were imprisoned, and that the object of the bill was to 
release them.” If the bill is preposterous as a law for the 
whole nation, its iniquity and atrocity are even more apparent 
when considered in its true light as aimed at a particular class. 
The speech of Mr. Chambers may be summed up thus: the 
members of the Protestant Alliance believe that there are 75 
Roman Catholic ladies, the superiors of 75 nunneries, who 
are guilty of the misdemeanour of assault and false imprison- 
ment. We have no reasonable or probable grounds for be- 
lieving so, or else the law would assist us; and we make our 
want of reasonable and probable grounds of belief the founda- 
tion of our claim to the interference of the legislature in our 
behalf. 

What shall we think of the Parliament which, on such a 
statement, gave leave to introduce the bill ? 

We have pointed our remarks at the general aim and scope 
of the bill, and at the total absence of any pretext for the in- 
terference of Parliament, rather than at the special provisions 
contained in it; because, as we believe that this particular 
attempt against us will be unsuccessful, so we firmly believe 
that it will be repeated. 

As for the disgusting task of criticising in detail the steps 
by which the paid commissioner and the justice of the peace 
are authorised and required to proceed we shall not under- 
take it. We have the unpaid magistracy of the country, who 
cannot be compelled to act unless they like, ‘ hereby re- 
quired to accompany the commissioner.” We have them 
making a forcible entry if necessary, and examining every 
part ofa house. We have them “ authorised and required” 
not only to ask for,” but “ to obtain!” a list of all persons 
resident therein, or who slept there within seven nights. 
How they are to obtain tis list is not described. They 
are authorised and required to see all and every the inmates, 
and to examine each, either apart and separate from all others 
or otherwise. How they are to effect this, in case the inmates 
do not separate themselves from one another, i is not explained. 
They are likewise to ascertain whether any female is detained 
against her will; but how they are to ascertain this, should 
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their inquiries obtain no answer, is left to the imagination. 
We have also a proviso, shewing the great considerateness and 
delicacy of our Protestant lawgivers, that the forcible entry, 
with a view of examining the females apart or otherwise, is to 
be made between eight in the morning and eight in the evening. 
The sixth clause constitutes some new misdemeanours punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding 50/., or imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, not exceeding one year. The acts which 
are to subject our sisters and daughters to these amenities are, 
obstructing” a commissioner, or * wilfully concealing from 
him any of the inmates, or apartments or premises.” Another 
— of incurring imprisonment with hard labour for one year 
s, “ knowingly misrepresenting any facts or circumstances with 
a soe to mislead him!!” (Every word has a relish of its own.) 
And, by way of completing the arrangement, the same fate is 
reserved for the offence of ‘ otherwise hindering or impeding 
him.” 

But no more of this. ‘The bill will not and cannot pass ; 
and therefore the chief object in dwelling on its monstrous 
features must be to expose the stupidity, baseness, and bigotry 
of its supporters; to rouse Catholics to a sense of what they have 
to expect, should circumstances enable their enemies to carry 
their designs into execution; and to unite not only all good 
and honest men, but all who are not dead to every feeling of 
decency, in a strenuous determination to save the nation from 
tlie disgrace which the mere entertaining such propositions 
must bring upon it. We have not viewed, and we do not 
treat this as a religious question. It is a violation of the 
constitution, a subversion of the principles of law and civil 
liberty, a war levied by one part of the community against 
the other, the object of attack being the sisters and daughters 
of English freemen. If any Catholic remained indifferent to 
this measure, we should not attack him for his want of religious 
feeling, but for his deadness to the voice of nature and the 
duties of citizenship. No Catholic, however, is indifferent. 
Now, as ever, they are found battling in the cause of real free- 
dom; now, as ever, attacked in their persons by Protestants. 
But if not indifferent, they are not sufficiently energetic. 
Why have the Catholic peers of England made as yet no 
sign? The subject has been before the House of Lords, 
Dr. Whately and Dr. Hinds have made speeches in that 
assembly upon this very topic. Why has no Catholic peer, in 
presenting a counter petition, taken an opportunity of answer- 
ing these men? They have a far greater interest in defending 
our convents than Drs. Hinds and W hately have in attacking 
them. And they have more than an interest; they have a 
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duty to perform, for the neglect of which they will have to 
pay in the loss of their own respect and that of others. 

As to those against whom this bill is more especially 
directed, those sacred objects of our veneration and our love ; 
those who, from their iufancy to their retirement from the 
world, were the ornament, the delight, and the blessing of our 
families; who, after performing more than every duty in our 
regard, have left us the memory of their past example, while 
they continue to hold out to us the most sublime and en- 
nobling incentives to virtue; whose love for us and whose 
interest in our lot, far from being weakened by the change, is 
purified and intensified by that divine charity which makes 
their whole life and every action of each day one prayer to 
God for us and all who are still struggling in this world,—we 
calunot stoop to plead for them to ‘the ruffianly mob of our 
assailants. ‘Their virtue, their sanctity, and their innocence 
are not topics to allude to before an Inglis, a Chambers, or a 
Protestant audience. ‘The line that we prefer to take is this, 
that be they good or bad, be they wise or foolish, be they all 
of excellent that the mind of angels could imagine, or as foul 
as the fancy of the filthiest Protestant,—they are still our 
relatives, our daughters, our sisters ; they are still English 
women, freeborn and entitled to the liber ties of England; and 
they shall not be sacrificed to gratify the cowardly spite that 
our enemies have conceived against ourselves. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

There is one assertion which has been made so frequently, 
aud on which so many Protestants, from whom better things 
might otherwise be expected, have rested their support of in- 
terference with convents, that we deem it worthy of a special 
notice. It is this, that the Catholics of this kingdom not only 
consider that a person who has taken monastic vows is bound 
in conscience to keep them, which is true; but that we also 
hold it to be our duty and our right to use material force to 
compel the observance of these vows, which is a simple false- 
hood. ‘There never was an instance of more wretched fraud 
than the use which has been made of an expression in the 
pastoral letter of the Archbishop of Dublin on this point. 
The archbishop said that permission was sometimes granted 
to withdraw from convents, and the reason why it was not 
granted more frequently was, that it was so seldom asked. 
The Zimes newspaper, and many others, have treated this as 
an admission, not only that the leave to withdraw, 7. e. the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities for departure, 7. ¢. the 
dispensation from the obligation of a vow, 2. e. the declaration 
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that no sin will be incurred by returning to the world, is some- 
times granted aud sometimes withheld, but that physical and 
material restraint upon the limbs, the motions, the body of the 
inmate of a convent is sometimes abandoned, and therefore is 
sometimes maintained. Now the fact is, that should a nun 
wish to leave the convent, there is no material, no physical 
hindrance whatever to her doing so; she has but to announce 
that she is minded to depart, and forth she goes. Nay, were 
she to declare in terms, * I am tired of this life, I shall 
abandon it; I cannot do it without breaking my vows, and L 
will break them; I know you think this is a sin, and I will 
commit it,’—there is nothing to prevent her acting on her 
resolve; nay more, deeply as every inmate might lament her 
guilt or pity her miserable state, there is not one but would 
feel the relief of her absence as an immeasurable gain, and 
deem that when she passed the gate they had been delivered 
from a pestilence. And every one well knows that when it 
is said, that were a nun desirous of quitting her convent, she 
would not be free to do so without the permission of the 
ecclesiastical authorities who could dispense her from her 
vows, the meaning is, that she is not free in conscience, not 
free to do so without committing sin; and to construe this 
into an assertion that she is not physically and materially 
free, that she is subject to bodily confinement, and that her 
power of locomotion is restrained, is a wretched artifice, which 
every one but a purblind bigot would have seen through at « 
glance. 

Now there are countries, and there have been times, when 
the civil and municipal law recognised the validity and en- 
forced the observance of religious vows, and when the person 
who broke enclosure or renounced her state, as well as those 
who aided and abetted her in doing so, committed an offence 
against the law of the land in which they lived. Personal 
restraint in such cases, if inflicted, was inflicted in obedience 
to the law which required it. But in this country, as we have 
pointed out already, the restraint of personal liberty, or the 
imprisonment of the body, is an indictable offence, a misde- 
meanour punishable by the law. And the whole question is, 
whether the writers in the Zimes, and the raving fanatics of 
Exeter Hall, who, without one atom of proof for their asser- 
tion, persist in declaring that not only the inmates of seventy- 
five convents, but the parents, guardians, and nearest relatives 
of those inmates, are guilty of this crime, should be believed 
against the indignant and universal denial of the whole Ca- 
tholic population ? 











HISTORICAL NOTICES OF PATRON SAINTS. 


WE propose to lay before our readers a few historical notices 
of the principal patron saints whose cultus is recognised in 
the Catholic Church, more especially in those parts of it with 
which we are more immediately interested. We do not aim 
at giving a detailed biography of any of these Christian heroes, 
but to speak of them only in relation to their position in the 
ecclesiastical world as patrons; so that to state our questio 
in the simplest and broadest form of which it is capable, we 
may say that we propose briefly to inquire, Who is patron 
saint of what? and why? Before we begin to speak, how- 
ever, of any of these patrons individually, it may be worth 
while to say something concerning the whole subject generally ; 
for there are few items of Catholic practice which Protestants 
are more apt to object against and to attempt to turn into 
ridicule than this invocation of particular saints for particular 
purposes. Without entering, therefore, on a theological dis- 
sertation, which would be both too long and entirely out of 
place in these pages, we may be allowed to make a few com- 
mon-sense remarks upon the subject, that may tend both to 
clear away some of the misapprehensions of Protestants about 
it, and at the same time be not altogether unprofitable perhaps 
even to some among our Catholic readers. 

To speak in vague and indefinite generalities is a Protestant 
policy, and the result is universal indistinctness and a want of 
personal application. On the other hand, the Catholic Church 
brings home to her children every thing which she has to sa 
to them by the way in which she applies it to individual things 
and persons; and she can do this because she is sure of the 
ground whereon she stands, and is so certain of her premises 
that she need never shrink from drawing her conclusions. We 
need not stop to shew at the present moment to how many 
matters this principle is applicable; it is sufficient to observe 
that our present subject is a peculiarly prominent example of 
the law. The Church is not content with speaking generally 
of sanctity, nor with giving an accurate description of it and 
of the means of acquiring it; nor is she satisfied with telling 
us of the saints en masse, of their present power and glory, 
and their precise position in the Catholic scheme of salvation ; 
but she ¢ndividualises, she points out to us some of the saints 
by name, specifies some of their actions as above others meri- 
torious; and of these individuals again, thus canonised, she 
encourages her children to honour one in one place more than 
in another, to invoke one with one object rather than with 
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another, and for an individual to look to the protection of 
one saint in particular rather than to another. Now if there 
is one subject more than another on which Protestantism is 
vague, it is, as might have been expected, on the subject of 
sanctity. Whatever Protestant theories and articles of faith 
may teach to the contrary, there is certainly a natural and 
necessary connexion in most men’s minds between sanctity 
and good works; and every one knows how beautifully inde- 
finite is the language of Anglican formularies on this latter 
subject. It would scarcely be possible, perhaps, to give a more 
‘accurate summary of their statements on this head than that 
which tradition assigns to a cautious candidate for holy orders, 
who being examined by an episcopal chaplain, of the latitude 
and longitude of whose theology he was by no means secure, 
and being asked what is the doctrine of the Church of England 
upon good works, made answer thus, “‘ that a few of them 
won't do a man much harm.” With such indefiniteness as 
this on the subject of good works, it was only necessary that 
there should be a corresponding indefiniteness on the subject 
of sanctity ; and accordingly one or two Scripture phrases are 
the most that Protestantism feels able to venture upon. It 
would hardly dare to be more specific than to speak of “ the 
Church of the first-born, who are written in the heavens,” and 
the spirits of the just made perfect.” Nay, holy Scripture 
itself is far too personal in this matter to be accepted as a guide 
by Protestants: they are resolved that ‘* the Virgin Mary” 
must not be “ blessed,” though it be expressly written in the 
Bible that all generations should call her so; Joseph, her hus- 
band, though pointed out by the pen of inspiration as “ a just 
man,” must not be called a saint; though the Church itself 
be built upon the Apostles, yet they must not be more than 
** Peter and Paul;” neither can they bear to think that St. 
Clement’s name “ was written in the book of life.” No won- 
der, then, that a Protestant takes every occasion to quarrel 
with ** Romish saints.” With this, however, we have not 
at present, any thing more to do than simply to cail attention 
to the fact, and to observe how universally the Protestant 
generalises, while the Catholic individualises. For we assume 
in our readers, not only for argument’s sake, but also as a fun- 
damental principle, a belief that the Catholic Church has the 
power to canonise. We take it for granted that when God sent 
St. Peter to feed His sheep, He gave him the power to set in- 
dividual examples of sanctity before the flock, of distinguishing 
between one saint and another, and of thus giving to his charge 
a personal and individual knowledge of the examples which 
they were to follow. Our only object is, taking this truth for 
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granted, to shew how the practice of the Church in the honour 
of patron saints is but a further development of the same prin- 
ciple. 

In the Catholic Church every one looks, and is taught to 
look, to some person in particular amongst the saints to be 
his own particular friend, his patron saint. Catholics unite 
into all manner of associations, and in their collective capacity 
again they single out individual saints; and thus religious 
orders, provinces, dioceses, parishes, confraternities, orders of 
knighthood, trades and professions, have their patron saints. 
Catholics live in masses geographically separated ; and in mov- 
ing from place to place they leave the traditions ‘and personal 
affections formed in one part of the world for those in another; 
and thus kingdoms, towns, and particular sites have their pa- 
trons. ‘Those in search of some particular good turn to some 
friend famous for conferring that benefit; and thus we have 
patrons to look to for special virtues, patrons to cure this or 
that disease, patrons to help us in particular misfortunes. 
Now, how is this to be accounted for, taking for granted the 
principles that we have already assumed ? 

There are, it occurs to us, two positions worthy of con- 
sideration ; the one a natural, the other a supernatural view 
of our subject. 

It is a natural answer to say, that habits formed on earth 
may continue in heaven; or if habits may not be looked for, 
yet at least that the soul which sees God may retain associa- 
tions connected with its time of pilgrimage. Who can suppose 
that the thoughts that for God’s sake occupied day and night 
a holy soul during the time of its pilgrimage and imprisonment 
in the body upon earth, are to be forgotten at the moment of 
death; and that all the saints are to be reduced to a strict 
uniformity, losing all their personai characteristics? It must 
be remembered that the very charity which St. Paul described 
as “never falling away,” is that charity towards our neighbour 
for God’s sake which “is patient, is kind,” which “ seeketh 
not her own,” which ‘ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” If so, then St. Peter 
and St. Paul camnot be supposed to have forgotten the Ro- 
mans; nor St. Gregory, nor St. Augustine, nor St. Thomas 
the Iinglish; nor St. Patrick the faithful Irish; nor, we may 
add, Blessed Peter Claver the negroes, nor St. Vincent of 
Paul the poor. If such associations can accompany the soul 
to heaven, is it strange that carpenters should look to St. 
Joseph to care for them, and the goldsmiths to St. Eligius ? 
If love is the soul's attendant to heaven, it is plain why the 
studious youth should go to the angelic St. Aloysius, why St. 
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Theresa’s should be the feast-day of nuns, why all should be- 

take themselves for any virtue that they stand in need of to 
the saint in whom it was most remarkable. If holy martyrs 
have suffered and glorified God in any especial way or in any 
par ticular part of their bodies, 1 is it not natural that God should 
give them, as by experience we know that He has, an analo- 
cous power? To St. Apollonia we go for the toothache, to 
St. Blaise for the neck, to St. Lazarus for the leprosy ; and 
St. John Paptist is patron of the Roman archconfraternity 
which takes the charge of attending to persons who .are sen- 
tenced to suffer death by the hand of the public executioner. 
What wonder, then, that our Catholic forefathers should have 
acted in the way that the Church-of-England homilies jeer- 
ingly describe? Every artificer and ‘profession hath his 
special saint, as a peculiar god. As, for example, scholars 
have St. Nicholas and St. Gregory; painters, St. Luke; nei- 
ther lack soldiers their Mars, nor lovers their Venus amongst 
Christians. All diseases have their special saints, as gods, the 
curers of them: the pocks, St. Roch; the falling-evil, St. Cor- 
nelius; the toothache, St. Apollin, &c. Neither do beasts 
and cattle lack their gods with us; for St. Loy is the horse- 
leech, and St. Anthony the swineherd,” &c. And again, fur- 
ther on, “ Such a cripple came and saluted this saint of oak, 
and by and by he was made whole; and lo, here hangeth his 
crutch. Such an one in a tempest vowed to St. Christopher, 
aud scaped ; and behold, here is a ship of wax. Such an one 
by St. Leonard’s help brake out of prison; and see where his 
fetters hang.”* How the cripple who could spare his crutch 
must have ‘laughed at homily, preacher, new-fangled religion 
and all, while he was able to say, ‘‘ Whether my ‘saint of oak’ 
be a god or no, I cannot tell; this I know, that whereas I was 
lame, now I walk.” 

Thus far we have used an argument which accounts for a 
good deal of what we sce existing around us with reference to 
this subject. It is a simple, natural argument, and as such 
cannot but be allowed to have a strong claim to be admitted 
as sound and true. Nevertheless it is not co-extensive with 
the whole practice which we are considering, and therefore it 
is not sufficient. There are many cases of patronage for which 
it is inadequate to account. It is necessary, therefore, that we 
should have recourse to the supernatural argument of which 
we spoke, and which not only embraces those cases that the 
natural argument has left untouched, but even includes those 
that have been so accounted for. 


* Third Part of Homily on Peril of Idolatry, pp. 203, 209, Oxford edit. 
1844. 
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The true ground of defence for the conduct which the 
Church encourages in her children in this matter appears to 
us to lie in the mysterious way in which God takes into His 
own hands the honour of His saints. Mirabilis Deus in sanctis 
suis. The very choice of the subjects of canonisation is made 
by Almighty God. The Church does not say that more holy 
men and women may not have lived unknown; that no St. 
Alexius has lived a beggar under his father’s roof, and not 
been identified even in death; that no holy recluse has ever 
been consumed by the same fire of divine love which burnt in 
the bosom of St. Theresa or St. Gertrude, and yet left no name 
behind her. The accidental glory of receiving the honour and 
being made the medium of the prayers of the faithful is re- 
served for those alone whom God chooses. The causes of 
canonisation present us with numberless instances in which 
it may almost be said that the finger of God has visibly inter- 
fered. He promotes and retards causes according to His own 
will. All over Italy are to be found relies of venerable ser- 
vants of God, or of Beati, some even with bodies incorrupt 
and a succession of miracles, and yet the procedure of whose 
causes has been checked even by a physical obstacle ;—as, for 
instance, a fire has destroyed the documents which proved the 
sanctity in heroic degree, and even though the miracles should 
increase a thousandfold, the process cannot go further. Again, 
a martyrdom may be evident, and even capable of proof, as in 
the case of our own Mary Queen of Scots, of whom Benedict 
XIV. says,* ‘6 Nihil fortasse deerit ex iis que pro vero mar- 
tyrio sunt necessaria,” and yet whose cause cannot be brought 
forward for want of the equally necessary miracles. 

So also the devotion to particular saints at one time rather 
than at another bears manifest tokens of God’s guidance. 
Some few hundred years ago the devotion to St. Jose ‘ph was 
almost unknown; his name does not make its appearance in 
the canon of tlic Mass, and his festival (on the 19th of March) 
was not observed in Gerson’s time. The devotion of St. The- 
resa, Which she derived from the tradition of the Carmelite 
Order, towards this holy patriarch seems (humanly speaking) 
to have been the signal for the public spread of that devotion 
throughout the Church. Benedict XIV.+ gives the summary 
of its rise and progress, which he had prepared when Promoter 
of the faith, from which it would appear that his name was 
first enrolled in the martyrology some 900 years ago; his fes- 
tival was appointed by Sixtus IV. as a simple; it was made a 
double by Innocent VIII.; it was made a day of obligation by 
Gregory XV. in 1621; and a double of the second class in 


* De Canon. SS. lib. iii, cap. 13, n. 10, T Ibid. lib, iv. part il. cap. 20, n. 7. 
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1714 by Clement XI. Ven. Innocent XI. made the saint 
the patron of the Chinese missions in 1678, and of Spain in 
1680; and Benedict XIII. inserted his name in the Litany of 
the Saints. This devotion then—and others might be quoted 
of the same character—seems to have sprung up simply in 
obedience to the will of God, under a certain divine impulse 
which no human motives sufficiently account for. We can 
understand why it might not have been safe to introduce it at 
an earlier period, while yet the Divinity of our Lord was called 
in question, or had not been hedged round by accurate defi- 
nitions and decrees on all sides, guarding against the errors of 
heretics; but, when this had been done, God willed that the 
head of the Holy Family, the husband of Mary, and the foster- 
father of Christ, should receive his share of the grateful and 
affectionate worship of the faithful. 

And again, once more; hundreds of bodies of holy martyrs 
have been taken from the Roman catacombs and spread over 
all the world, and every where they receive honour; but, even 
if so much as their mere names are known, it is but from the 
slab that shut up their grave and that bore perhaps the symbol 
of their martyrdom. Yet from among these countless martyrs 
God selects St. Philumena, and marks the passage and abode 
of her relics with many miracles, and spreads her devotion 
throughout Christendom. 

With such proofs as these we are content. When God 
shews us that He moves men’s hearts in such a matter according 
to His own judgment, far be it from us to ask for more reasons, 
St. George, then, is the patron of England, and St. Andrew 
of Scotland; and St. Anthony of Padua finds for us what we 
have lost, and St. Lucy takes care of eyes, and St. Apollonia 
of teeth, even if no other reason can be assigned, yet for this 
all-sufficient one, that God so wills it. In other words, it is 
not that we mean to justify our choice of patrons on the ground 
of their being in our opinion the greatest saints in heaven, but 
because God has given us signs of His will that He wishes us 
to honour these particular saints in this particular way; just 
as when looking up into the sky, the stars that appear the 
brightest are not necessarily the largest and noblest, but only 
the nearest to ourselves, 


It now only remains for us to shew that the belief in the 
patronage of the saints is no modern development or medieval 
superstition, but that there are traces in the earliest Christian 
antiquity that our forefathers taught the same doctrine that 
we learn now. We shall content ourselves with giving but 
a few instances, wishing our readers to bear in mind the while 
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that they are of all kinds the most satisfactory, since they are 
for the most part not controversial, but the natural effusion of 
the Catholic writer’s heart. 

It is not easy to say whether the instances that come most 
readily to our mind, which are cases of personal invocation of 
particular saints, would be acknowledged as proofs of our 
position. We presume, however, that we may take it for 
granted that they are: first, because we know of no controver- 
sialist who acknowledges the antiquity of the practice of invo- 
cation of saints by name, who would care to dispute the question 
of the prevalence of the belicfin patron saints; and next, 
because such a question would seem to be a mere play upon 
words. For if we were asked how the belief in the patronage 
of the saints was shewn in practice, we should say by the 
frequency of their invocation; and of this very frequency the 
traces in the writings of the fathers are sufficiently numerous. 
It needs only for a Catholic to shew devotion to any saint in 
order to receive special benefits from his intercession; those 
special benefits received cause him to shew more and more 
devotion to the same saint, which again brings down a fresh 
shower of graces; and so out of the invocation of this or that 
saint in particular flows necessarily a distinction between the 
saints, and so the cultus of patron saints. Hence, what is 
a proof of the one becomes more or less directly a proof of 
the other also. We must further add, in order to shew the 
full force of our testimonies, that each one proves more than at 
first sight appears. That a person of note should advance a 
proposition, speaking clearly and decidedly, and that it should 
not be found fault with, is quite sufficient evidence that people 
about him felt as he felt. But the case is much stronger when 
the writer expressly professes to tell us what was practised by 
his contemporaries. If on such a subject he had made a-mis- 
statement, the correction would be far easier than on an 
expression of doctrine only: it would be but the truth on 
a mere matter of fact. For this reason we give prominence to 
an interesting though long quotation from Theodoret. He 
is treating of the martyrs, and says of them: ‘‘ The gencrous 
souls of the conquerors range through heaven, united to the 
choirs of spirits, whilst their bodies are net buried each in its 
respective tomb, but cities and villages have shared them 
among them, and called them saviours and physicians both of 
souls and bodies, and honour them as protectors and guardians 
of cities ; and availing themselves of them as intercessors to the 
Lord of all things, through them they receive God’s gifts.”* 


* Theod. Grec, Affect, Curat. Sermo 8, de Martyribus, p. 593, tom, iv 
Parisiis, 1612, 
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And towards the close of the same book, after describing the 

randeur of the temples of the martyrs, and the throngs of the 
faithful offering up their earnest prayers, he adds:* ‘* Those 
who are in health pray to these martyrs that their health may 
be continued to them; those who are struggling with illness 
petition that their sufferings may be taken away ; and the child- 
less pray for children, and the barren that they may become 
mothers, whilst they who have obtained this gift pray that it 
may be preserved to them; those who go on a journey earnestly 
beseech these martyrs to be the companions and guides of their 
way, and when they have returned they bring hither the ac- 
knowledgment of the grace; not coming to the martyrs as 
gods, but approaching them as divine men, and invoking them 
to be intercessors in their behalf. And that they who ask in 
faith receive their requests, their votive offerings which shew 
their cures plainly testify. For some bring representations of 
eyes, others of feet, others of hands; some of which are made 
of gold, others of silver. For the God of these martyrs receives 
the gifts though small and of little cost, computing the gift 
by the means of the giver. And these things thus deposited 
testify to their deliverance from sufferings, set aside thus as a 
memorial by those who have been made whole; while they 
proclaim the power of the martyrs who lie there, and the 
martyrs’ power manifests that their God isthe true God... . 
And parents are eager to give the names of these martyrs 
to their children, thereby procuring for them safety and pro- 
tection. . . . The Lord has introduced His own dead in the 
place of your gods, and those gods of yours He has made to 
disappear, and their honours He has apportioned to these 
martyrs. For instead of your festivals of Pan and Jupiter and 
Bacchus, and other such, we keep the feasts of Peter and Paul 
and ‘Thomas, and the other martyrs.” Theodoret apparently 
would not have been much distressed or frightened at those 
practices which excited the indignation of the compilers of the 
Anglican homilies. 

The word patronus so completely expresses to a Roman 
ear the thoughts conveyed in the above passage of a Greek 
writer, that we naturally find it employed by a Latin when 
writing on a similar theme. St. Ambrose, in his treatise on 
widows, commenting on the words of St. Luke, ‘ Simon’s 
wife’s mother was taken with a great fever, and Peter and 
Andrew besought Jesus for her,” says, ‘* And thou hast neigh- 
bours to pray for thee, the apostles and the martyrs. Love 
Peter’s nearness to thee, Andrew’s relationship, that they may 
pray for thee, and thy evil desires may leave thee. You have 

* Theod, Gree Affect. Curat. Sermo 8, de Martyribus, p. 605. 
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their help, O widows, if you choose such sons-in-law, such 
patrons for your descendants, such neighbours for yourselves.”* 
And again, contrasting the state of martyrs and of kings after 
death, he says, ‘Illi fiunt supplices, hi patronit—The one 
become the suppliants, the others the patrons.” The case of 
St. Martin is interesting, because if he is not pre-eminent, he 
has only St. Hilary as his competitor in the honour of being 
the first confessor canonised by the Western Church. Sul- 
picius Severus says of his death, “* Premisi quidem patronum, 
sed solatium vite presentis amisit—I have lost the con- 
solation of my life in the world that now is, but I have sent 
before me a patron in the world that is to come.” In the 
same sense Prudentius too sings in his hymn to St. Laurence, 

Indignus agnosco et scio 

Quem Christus ipse exaudiat ; 


Sed per patronos martyres 
Potest medela consequi.§ 


And in another place he represents a Christian mother ad- 
dressing her child whom she has just given up to martyrdom, 
entreating him to remember her when he has entered into 
Christ’s kingdom, being now her patron instead of her son; 
“jam patrona ex filio.”|| The affectionate devotion of St. 
Paulinus to St. Felix is so well known that we need not quote 
the numberless passages in which he styles him his own patron 
saint, as well as that of his city Nola, “ calesti firma patrono.”"F 
St. Maximus of Turin also speaks of Rome glorying in the 
special patronage of St. Peter and St. Paul ;** and elsewhere, 
speaking of the martyrs of Turin, he says, “We ought to 
celebrate most devoutly the anniversaries of all holy martyrs; 
and in a more especial manner ought we to keep their solemnity 
with all reverence who have shed their blood in the places 
where we dwell; for though all the saints are in all places and 
benefit all men, yet do they ina more especial manner intercede 
for us who suffered punishment for us... . We ought to 
reverence all martyrs most devoutly, but more particularly 
those of whom we have the relics . . . with them we have a 
sort of relationship.”++ And yet once more, St. Eucherius of 
Lyons, speaking of some who suffered martyrdom in that place, 

* S. Ambr. de Viduis, 1. 1. c. 9. n. 54. p. 200. t. ii. ed. Maur. 

+ Idem in Luc. 1. 10. n. 12. t. 1. p. 1507. 

t Sulp. Sev. Ep. ad Aur. de Obit. ef Appear. B. Martini. Bibl. Ase. J. B. 
Malon. iii. 16, p. 53. 

§ Aur. Prud. Hymn. 2, in honor. S. Laur. M. 

|| Hymn. 10, Romano Antioch. 

q S. Paulin. Natal. 2, v. 27. 

** Hom. iii. in fest. SS. Pet. et Paul. 

++ Hom. in Nat. SS. MM. Taur. apud Canis, in op. Catech. p. 116, ed Colon. 
1606. 
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says, “‘ The worship of native martyrs, and the honour of our 
especial patrons, both inspire peculiar Joy and require a par- 
ticular devotion. For if it be our duty so diligently to honour 
the triumphs won by the Church in other places, as by our 
homage and worship to make our own what in place is far 
distant from us, how much more earnestly shouid we not 
exhibit our fervent love and service on the festival of those to 
whom religion owes more abundant devotion, the Church 
singular honour, and our country a more especial love !”* 

“We need scarcely say that there are many other passages 

of similar tenour which might be cited from other ecclesiastical 
authors of the same age. We have said enough, however, 
clearly to establish the point for which we contended, viz. that 
the present practice of the Catholic Church in promoting the 
honour of patron saints is not only in strict conformity with 
the analogy of faith, but also that it was fully recognised in 
those very days when martyrs and confessors were first raised 
by God to their intercessorial thrones. 

Before speaking in detail, therefore, of other saints, whose 
patronage is limited and partial, we may be allowed to occupy 
what little space yet remains to us of our present introductory 
article in saying a few words concerning her who is the Queen 
of all saints, and whose patronage 1s therefore universal. Of 
course certain countries, or cities, or towns, or states, or classes 
of life, or certain individuals, either for life or for a limited 
time, are often put in a more especial manner under her 
immediate patronage ; but over and above all this, she is the 
patroness par excellence of all Christian people, at all times 
and under all circumstances. She is the turris Davidica to 
us all, the strong bulwark and defence against which the 
powers of hell cannot prevail. ‘*She is made all things to all 
men,” says St. Bernard ;} “through her abundant charity she 
has made herself a debtor to all, to the wise and to the foolish. 
She opens her stores of mercy to all, that of her fulness all may 
receive according to their several wants; the prisoner his li- 
berty, the sick man health, the sorrowful consolation, the 
sinner pardon, and the just man grace.” And therefore it 
is that we repeat the Litany so often, s saying, ‘We fly to thy 
patronage, O holy Mother of God;” and again in one of the 
antiphons, the Church calls upon her to “succour the miserable, 
to assist the dejected, to comfort those that mourn, to pray for 
the people, intercede for the clergy, and plead for the devout 
female sex, and that a// who celebrate her memory may be 
sensible of her aid;” and yet once more, on the festival of All 


* Bjbl. Mag. Pat. tom. vi. p. 669. 
t+ Serm. in Dom. infra Oct. Assumpt. B. M. V. § 2. 
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Saints, the Church puts forward her patronage and intercession 
blero that of other virgins, confessors and martyrs, apostles 
and prophets, and of the nine choirs of angels, beginning the 
hymn for Vespers with these words, 
‘‘ Placare, Christe, servulis 
Quibus Patris clementiam 


Tuz ad tribunal gratie 
Patrona Virgo postulat.’’ 


Such is the faith of the Church, and has been her faith from 
the beginning; and it is to be found not only in the prayers 
of her children and in the writings of her doctors, but is en- 
graven also in characters that cannot be mistaken in every page 
of her history. In France, six metropolitan churches and 
thirty-two other cathedrals, dedicated under various titles to 
the blessed Mother of God, sufficiently attest the faith of St. 
Denys, St. Lazarus, St. Trophimus, and the rest, long before 
Louis XIII. solemnly dedicated to the same intercessor him- 
self, his successors, and his whole kingdom, on the 15th of 
August, 1638, just three weeks before his queen gave birth 
to her first son, after more than twenty years of wedded life. 
In Spain, the celebration of a feast in honour of the patronage 
of our Blessed Lady, with extraordinary pomp and solemnity, 
was granted at the request of the king, by a pontifical brief 
dated on the 28th June, 1656; but this did but confirm and 
increase a devotion which was already inveterate in the hearts 
of Spanish Catholics. Ferdinand, the "Pious and the Conqueror, 
had long since led his armies to battle and to victory under 
the standard of the Immaculate Mary, semper tulrix et pa- 
trona of the Spanish nation; and the principal mosques which 
he recovered from the Moors were always consccrated under 
her dedication. Ferdinand the Catholic had made a vow that 
he would dedicate in the same way the principal mosque of 
Granada a few days before that city fell, and with it the 
Moors in Spain. And at a still more distant period, whilst 
yet the records of authentic history can with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from the fabulous myths of antiquity, the churches 
of our Lady of the Pillar and of our Lady of Monserrat shine 
forth amid the surrounding darkness, as clear tokens of the 
faith of Spaniards on this important subject. Neither did the 
devotion of the kings and people of Portugal fall short of that 
of their neighbours in this particular. On the 25th of March, 
1646, King John LV. and all his nobles bound themselves by 
a solemn oath to make a yearly offering of fifty golden crowns 
to a sanctuary of our Lady, and placed the whole kingdom 
under her especial patronage, invoking her by the title of her 
Immaculate Conception. That this was no new devotion, 
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however, but only a public ratification of what had been long 
established, is clear from this pregnant fact, that all the cathe- 
drals in the kingdom were under the same dedication; and 
every where, where traces of the Portuguese dominion are to 
be found, there also are indelible traces of public devotion to 
Mary. Of the people of Italy we need hardly speak. It is 
true Gedoel that in Rome, the capital of Italy and of Christen- 
dom, it is not our Blessed Lady, but the holy apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul who hold the first place as patrons of the city ; 
her image, however, is placed over all its gates, and there are 
upwards of sixty churches within the walls that are dedicated 
to her honour. So also are the cathedrals of Naples and 
Florence, of Pisa, Milan, and Sienna, and of Palermo and 
Messina in Sicily, besides a host of others of inferior note 
in other parts of the peninsula. That Florence was placed 
under the special protection of the Blessed Virgin is mentioned 
in some of the old Jaws of the republic before the close of the 
sixteenth century. The cathedral of Naples was rebuilt about 
the same time and dedicated under the title of the Assumption ; 
but the picture of Sta. Maria de Principio, which still remains 
there, had certainly been a favourite object of devotion for 
many centuries before. ‘The beautiful Duomo of Pisa has a 
legend running round the interior of the cupola, Virgo Maria, 
Mater Domini, protege Pisas. Sienna is often called, both 
in public and in private documents of a very ancient date, the 
City of the Virgin; indeed at a time when that city was 
at war with Florence, the chief magistrates solemnly placed 
it under her protection, making a vow that, if victorious, 
they would present the whole territory to her as a perpetual 
possession, and hold it from her as her loyal vassals; and 
after the victory of Arbia, a picture was dedicated to her by 
the whole city, under her title of della Vittoria; a picture 
which still remains, and in which the infant Christ, standing 
on His Mother’s knee, holds in his hand the deed of gift.* 
This same ttle of *‘ City of the Virgin” had been given in older 

days by ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret, Sozomen, Nice- 

phorus, and others, to the metropolis of the Eastern world, 

Constantinople. The money that was coined by the first 
Christian kings of Sicily bore for its impress on one side, 
Maria Mater Domini, on the other the name of the king; so 
that the decree of the Senate of Palermo, dated the 16th of 
November, 1624, whereby they solemnly chose and appointed 
the Blessed Virgin, under the title of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, to be the first and chief patron and protectress of their 
city, and bound themselves and their successors for ever to 


*® It may be seen in Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, p. 106. 
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attend high Mass in the cathedral on the 8th of December 
every year, and to make there an offering of money, was but 
reducing to a definite form and sanctioning by Jaw a devotion 
with which the people had been familiar from generation to 
generation. 

Nor was this devotion to the glory of Mary, and this anxious 
desire to claim her especial patronage, confined to the children 
ofthe sunny south. The people of Hungary were once known 
throughout the Christian world as the familia of our Lady, 
having been solemnly commended to her protection by their 
saintly monarch, St. Stephen; the privy council of that king- 
dom never met to transact business without first calling upon 
the name and praying for the assistance both of our blessed 
Lady and of the guardian angel of the country; the day of 
Mary’s glory, the feast of her Assumption, was celebrated 
amongst the people with great pomp, and called her own day, 
Lady-day ; and they delighted to uncover their head and bend 
the knee as often as they pronounced her name. Their money, 
too, was stamped with her image, and the inscription, Sancta 
Maria Patrona Hungarie ; as that of Bavaria was inscribed, 
Sancta Maria, intercede pro nobis. In Belgium, some of the 
principal dioceses were placed under the same protection ; 
and the magnificent steeple of the cathedral in Antwcrp bore 
the inscription, ‘* To the best of mothers, the most powerful 
of patrons, the kindest of mistresses, most munificent of queens, 
urbis sue tutelart Antuerpia posuit.” Poland, too, recognised 
the same patron, and had such a reverence for her name that 
no one dreamed of giving it to any daughter of his own, any 
more than he dreamed of giving to his sons the name of her 
Son. No sooner had the decree been published by Urban 
VIIL., in 1642, which only allowed one holiday of obligation 
to be celebrated in each province or kingdom in honour of its 
principal patron saint, than the emperors of Austria hastened 
to select for their own kingdom the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. It was ordered that the vigil should be observed 
as a fast, and the day itself be celebrated with the utmost so- 
lemnity throughout all their dominions; and on the 18th of 
May, 1647, the Emperor Ferdinand III. caused a statue of 
our Lady in bronze to be erected on the top of a lofty column 
in one of the principal squares of Vienna, as a token to all 
posterity of the dedication of himself, his family, and his sub- 
jects, which he had that day made to the Queen of Heaven, in 
the presence of his whole court, of the apostolic nuncio, of 
the Bishop of Vienna, and a vast concourse of people, at the 
high altar in the church of the Jesuits. Lastly, even our own 
country, in which we have lived to see the image of the Mother 
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of God reviled, spit upon, and then burned in mockery and 
derision, could ‘boast in happier days of the glorious title of 
“the dowry of Mary.” It had been ordered in the days of 
Alfred, that the feast of her Nativity should be kept holy with 
an octave; and in the days of Canute, and again of Henry IL, 
that all her feasts should’ be preceded by a vigil. St. Anselm 
of Canterbury was a most conspicuous champion of her honour, 
and found an able support in the synod of London, held some 
forty or fifty years later, which enjoined that the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception should be observed as a holiday of 
obligation throughout the whole realm. Statues of King 
Richard II. and his wife represented them upon their knees, 
commending this kingdom to the protection of the Mother of 
God, and saying (with more beauty of devotion than correct- 
ness of prosody), Dos tua, Virgo, hec est; quare rege, Maria; 
and a decree of Pope Urban VI., at the close of the fourteenth 
century, recites that in consideration of the special devotion 
which the people of Englana have for the blessed Virgin (ob 
singularem reverentiam erga B. V. populi Anglican), he is 
pleased to accede to their request that they may be allowed 
to keep holy a day in honour of her mother, St. Anne. 

These facts present a strange and sad contrast with all that 
we see and hear around us now; butat the time to which they 
belong they were in the strictest harmony, not only with the 
Catholic faith, which is no more than may be said of them 
still, but also, as we have seen, with the practice of other 
Catholic countries. Every where did the rulers of Christian 
kingdoms, whether in the north or south, east or west, seek 
to strengthen the security of their dominions, and to promote 
the welfare of their subjects, by placing them under the special 
protection of her whose intercession with her divine Son they 
knew to be all-powerful. Other patrons they may have sought 
in addition to the Blessed Virgin, some one saint and some 
another; even to her, too, they may have expressed their de- 
votion, some in one way and some in another; some at an 
earlier period, some at a later; some by a public and formal 
act, others only from immemorial custom and in the devotions 
of the people; but any how, one and all of them have uniformly 
agreed in this, that she is what the Church has called her, the 
Patrona Vi irgo to whom all other patrons are subordinate. And 
as with cities and kingdoms, so also with other communities, 
both secular and religious, the Blessed Virgin has always en- 
joyed this same prerogative. ‘The various religious orders of 
the Church have each their several patrons in the celestial 
hierarchy whom they are accustomed most frequently to in- 
voke; but there is scarcely one amongst them that has not 
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also its own peculiar devotion in honour of our Blessed Lady, 
and some one of her festivals which they are wont to celebrate 
with especial solemnity. There is one order, indeed, the Ser- 
vites, whose very title it is that they are the servants of Mary ; 
and another, the Conceptionists, who take their name from 
one particular mystery of her life; but the rest too, even though 
they may be called after some other feature in our holy religion, 
yet practically rejoice in paying the same homage. ‘The very 
badge and livery of our Lady is for ever associated with the 
names and traditions of the Dominican and the Carmelite 
orders ; the founder of the Redemptorists wrote the Glories 
of Mary, and left it as a rule to his congregation, that they 
should never preach a retreat or mission without devoting one 
of the scrmons to her honour; and something of the same kind 
might be recorded cf nearly all the rest. In like manner, it 
was the practice of the various trades and professions, whose 
mentbers associated together in ancient times for purposes of 
devotion and of mutual support and assistance under the pa- 
tronage of some saint peculiarly connected with them, that 
they should also select some one mystery of our Blessed Lady’s 
life which they should specially honour; so that in all their 
feasts and solemn processions they would not only carry the 
statue or the banner of their own patron saint, but a repre- 
sentation also of this particular mystery. And though different 
saints have different gifts and graces for which they are speci- 
ally remarkable, and for assistance in the acquirement of which 
we are taught to have recourse both to their example and to 
their intercession, the Blessed Virgin always holds a place 
superior to them all; inasmuch as we know that what they 
have only partially and dividedly, some having one gift or 
power and others another, ske has more perfectly and all in 
herself. In plenitudine Sanctorum detentio mea (Eccl. xxiv. 
16); that is, as St. Bonaventure explains it, “ I hold in pleni- 
tude all that other saints have held in part.”* Hence, in a 
long instruction on J/ Patrocinio celeste, written in doggrel 
rhyme, and to be found in many Italian prayer-books, after 
reciting the names and powers of the several saints individually, 
whether as patrons of places or of persons, as givers of certain 
graces or as protectors against certain evils, the burden of 
every part is continually repeated in these words, 
** Ma sempre puo assai di piu 
La Gran Madre di Gesi.” 


Lastly, the same thing may be observed also in the case of 
private individuals. Not only is it the universal practice in 


* St. Alfonso’s Glories of Mary, p. 270, ed. Redempt. 
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houses of religious women that each sister should take the 
name of Mary in addition to that of any other saint that may 
be given her; but even in private families, although the same 
thing is not literally done in the same way, the principle is 
very distinctly recognised: in some Catholic countries, in Italy 
and Spain for example, parents give their daughters names 
taken from the principal festivals of our Lady, such as Con- 
cetta, Annunziata, Assunta, &c.; and in the latter country 
we have been told that it is a very common practice in devout 
families to dedicate, as it were, each daughter in succession to 
some mystery in our Lady’s life, or to some eminent virtue in 
her character, or to some title whereby she is commonly ad- 
dressed, as for instance, del Rosario, de las Mercedes, del Car- 
mel, de la Concepcion (or Pura, as this title is usually abbre- 
viated in practice), de la Consolacion, de la Assumcion, de los 
Dolores, and the like. 








TESTIMONIES OF SAINTS REGARDING RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND. 


“ THERE is an answer to every argument, but we must save 
our souls notwithstanding,” was the observation with which an 
American priest, now a bishop, concluded some few years ago 
a long and desultory, and apparently fruitless controversy with 
an Irish gentleman, nowa Catholic. And there are few persons 
who have ever had any experience in arguing with Protestants 
to whom the same thought must not have frequently occurred. 

Controversial arguments, whether from reason or history, 
never will rest without an answer sufficiently convincing to 
certain minds; for reasons appear very different to different 
persons, and even the best-attested facts are subject to dispute. 
But there is another kind of testimony, that of faith; such as 
that of the child who converted the heathen philosopher by 
simply reciting her creed. When such testimony manifestly 
arises from the deepest interior conviction; when it has its 
roots in the most overflowing charity, and is accompanied with 
personal sacrifices; when it is the communications of the soul 
with God Himself,—then to such testimony there is no answer, 
except to call it misdirected zeal. With this view, the fol- 
lowing collection has been made of instances of the recognition 
which, since the time when the Catholic faith ceased to be the 
one faith of the English people, the saints of other lands have 
given to the remnant of the faithful in this country, the sym- 
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pathy felt in their sufferings, the active charity exhibited 
towards them in various ways, and the prayers that have been 
offered for the return of the nation to its ancient faith. And 
not with this view only, but because to Catholics also it must 
needs be a subject of very deep interest, to observe how many 
and what eminent saints have expressed their lively concern in 
the affairs of this country; if for no other reason, yet at least 
for this, the confidence which it gives us that we have their 
intercessions still continued. Moreover, since attempts are 
being made to mutilate the writings of some of these and other 
saints, for the use of persons who are without the fold, under 
the plea that now in another life the saints would regard these 
controversies in a different light, it will not be out of place to 
put together in a collected form such testimony as they may 
happen to have given during their lives. 

When we find it once formed the ardent desire of an aged 
saint, after a life exhausted by episcopal labours of most won- 
derful zeal and charity, to spend his last days in an attempt to 
win back this country to its ancient faith; when two others, 
amongst the most eminent that have adorned these later times, 
and both of whom had evinced their readiness to shed their 
blood for the faith, gave most singular evidence of their affec- 
tion for English students about to enter upon the duties of 
missionaries in their native land, and sought to impart to them 
some spark of that charity which burned in their own bosoms ; 
when others again, speaking in their prayers to God Himself, 
and having no witness but Him of the workings of their hearts, 
have lamented with tears over the unhappy state of this country, 
and have poured forth earnest and persevering supplications to 
Him to have mercy on it, and restore it to His grace and 
favour,—we gain a testimony to the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land far surpassing both in interest and importance the work, 
however admirable, of any merely learned and skilful contro- 
versialist. 

These testimonies may be conveniently arranged in four 
classes :— 

1. Sympathy with the Catholics of England. 
2. Active efforts for its conversion. 

3. Saints who have prayed for its conversion. 
4, Estimation of our English martyrs. 

Under the first of these classes we will quote the following 
from a letter of St. Ignatius Loyola, addressed to Cardinal 
Pole, and dated from Rome, the 24th of January, 1555:— 

‘From your most rev. lordship’s letter, dated at Brussels, 
Nov. 11th, on your way to England, I understood the good 
hope which our Lord God was » o-~ giving you of bringing 
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back that kingdom to the unity of the Catholic Church. And 
not long afterwards it was known through the whole city, that 
this hope had been turned into reality, with so little delay 
that it must be manifest fo all that it was entirely His work, 
who, without time, completes whatever pleases His divine 
and most perfect will. Indeed, tidings must long since have 
reached your most rev. lordship of the great comfort and spi- 
ritual joy which the Holy See has experienced for this sin- 
gular blessing. And how much consolation this little society 
[of the Jesuits] has drawn, and daily draws therefrom, I know 
not in what words to express. This, however, I may say, that 
it was an amazing solace to us to know that the Divine Wisdom 
had delivered this great work to your care and diligence to 
complete; protecting her most serene majesty the queen, toge- 
ther with the king, within the kingdom, and your most rev. 
lordship without, that you may overcome all obstacles, and 
co-operate with such great grace as is needed in bringing 
back such a kingdom. And since I am well aware of the 
charity with which your most rev. lordship embraces this 
little society of ours, and even amidst affairs of the highest 
moment cherishes the remembrance of us and desires to hear 
how our circumstances stand, we have to inform you that, 
both in the professed house and in the Roman and German 
colleges, all things are making good progress. Besides sixty 
in the professed house, there are more than seventy in the 
college, all engaged on science, excluding the branches of law 
and medicine; and with great fruit both to our own subjects, 
as also to those students who come from without the college, 
of whom there are above five hundred. ‘The students in the 
German college are making very good progress both in good- 
ness and in learning; and we hope that the Divine Goodness 
may be preparing amongst them signal instruments for His 
service, and for the spiritual help of those countries. There 
is also an English student with them of good disposition and 
capacity ; and in our own college a very promising Irishman. 
If your most rev. lordship should think it would be well to 
send some subjects here to either college, young men having 
a good natural capacity for letters, 1 hope they might return 
in a short time with great improvement, both in their life and 
learning, and with the highest veneration for the Holy See. 
For we take the greatest pains to instil into them whatever is 
good and holy in this city, and that whatever is of a contrary 
tendency should not have any bad effect. Your most rev. lord- 
ship will consider the whole matter more carefully; we thought 
it our duty to offer what has been suggested to our mind by that 
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desire which the supreme charity of God has imparted to us, 
of serving the souls of those kingdoms with all the power 
of our life, however little.” 

Another eminent saint of the same period was St. Charles 
Borromeo, who always received those who were exiled from 
England on account of their faith with the greatest kindness, 
His vicar-general, in the year 1563, was Thomas Goldwell, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph; another of his vicars was Owen 
Lewis, who remained in his family up to the time of the saint’s 
death, at which he was present. His ordinary confessor too 
was another Welshman, Griffith Roberts, whom he made canon 
and theologian of his cathedral. ‘St. Charles was accus- 
tomed,” says his biographer,* ‘‘ to have continually in his house 
a number of strangers and poor pilgrims, both laymenand eccle- 
slastics, who were drawn by the fame of his charity from all 
parts, especially from England, Scotland, Flanders, Germany, 
and other countries beyond the Alps. Many of these strangers 
were on their road to Rome to enter the colleges which Gre- 
gory XIII. had founded for English and- German students. 
The saint shewed a particular affection for those who returned 
from these colleges, and animated them to labour courageously 
for the maintenance of the faith in their several countries, 
giving them money for their journey if they needed it, and 
very useful advice for the work of saving souls, on which they 
were about to enter.” : 

It was thus that he received Fathers Parsons and Campian 
on their way to England. The party were twelve in number, 
consisting of the two Jesuits and Ralph Emerson, a ley brother ; 
three priests of the English College, Ralph Sherwin, Luke 
Kirby, and Edward Rishton; two laymen, Thomas Briscoe 
and John Paschal; and four priests of the old Saxon hospital. 
At Bologna they were received with great kindness by Car- 
dinal Paleotto, to whom as well as to St. Charles they presented 
letters from P. Agazzari, rector of the English College. At 
Milan St. Charles detained them at his own residence for 
a week, not only for the sake of refreshing the travellers 
on their journey, but also because he found so much pleasure 
and comfort in their conversation. All his discourse with 
them was about the affairs of England,—the fervour of the 
Catholics there, the persecutions they were suffering, zeal for 
souls, imprisonments, torments, martyrdoms, and the like; 
and he animated them with words of a burning zeal to courage 
and constancy in their perilous undertaking. On one occasion 
he insisted on hearing F. Sherwin preach to his household, 


* Giussano, Vita di S. Carlo, vol. i, lib. 2, c. 2 and 3; vol. ii. lib. 8, c, 23 and 26. 
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and was much pleased with the spirit which he displayed. 
Father Campian, however, was the one who seemed to attract 
his special admiration, both for his spirit and the sweetness 
which was so peculiar to him, and for his eloquence; and 
he would not suffer a day to pass during their stay without 
hearing him again. At last, on taking leave, when they were 
all on their knees before him, lie gave them his blessing, 
praying for them a happy success in their arduous enterprise, 
and addressing to them a few last words of consolation and 
encouragement, inflamed with apostolic zeal. In his letter to 
Father Agazzari after their departure, he assured him that his 
palace would always be open to any of the English students 
passing through Milan.* 

The deep interest and affection for England which was felt 
by St. Philip Neri, the Apostle of Rome, is sufficiently known 
to all our readers. iather Christopher Greene, S.J., in the 
years 1650 and 1666 made diligent inquiries among the ancient 
Oratorian fathers at Chiesa Nuova and S. Girolamo in Rome, 
concerning certain traditions connected with this saint, viz. 
that he always expressed great pleasure at seeing the scholars 
of the English College; that he often stopped to salute them, 
and give them proofs of his affection; that it was observed that 
the scholars whom he embraced with particular joy in his 
countenance were afterwards martyrs or illustrious confessors 
of the faith; that it was customary, before the scholars left for 
the English mission, to have this holy man’s blessing; that one 
was known to have refused going, out of some contempt to the 
aged saint, but that he had not been long in England before 
he shamefully apostatised. EF. C. Greene found these tra- 
ditions to be very satisfactorily authorised. They are alluded 
to in a poem written in 1617 by Hieronymus Caliarius, of the 
congregation of St. Philip: 

‘‘ Designat digito, quos laurea debet in Anglis 


Nerius insignes reddere martyrii. 
Eventus docuit, quid signa hec tanta notarent,” &c. &c.} 


The next saint upon our list was a contemporary, one may 
almost say, of those who have been mentioned before, but he 
belonged to another country ; we allude to that great apostle 
of charity, St. Vincent of Paul. We shall have occasion to 
speak of his zealous labours for the faith in these islands at 
greater length under another branch of our subject; we must 
not, however, omit to mention in this place his charity to- 
wards several Irish priests who had been driven from their own 

* Tanner, Societas Jesu, in life of F. Parsons; Bartoli, L’Inghil‘erra, c. 6 ; 


F. Campian’s Letter to the General, in More’s Hist. of Eng. Province. 
t Oliver’s Biography of English Jesuits, p. 106. 
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country on account of their religion, and had taken refuge 
in France. 

He not only procured for them the alms of charitable 
persons among his acquaintance, but also bestowed on them a 
large share of those of his own house. He maintained during 
several years in Paris a poor blind Irish priest, with a boy 
to guide him, partly by his own resources, partly by his recom- 
mendations of him to others. And, besides the money he 
gave or procured for him, he gave him and his boy their dinner 
every time they came to St. Lazare, which was pretty often. 
Moreover, seeing in Paris several Irish ecclesiastics who were 
going through their studies, but who had no means of sup- 
porting themselves during their course, he sent them into other 
provinces, giving them addresses to his friends, that they might 
be enabled to study at less cost, and defraying also the ex- 
penses of their journey to these places. Nor were his charit- 
able efforts for our persecuted fellow-countrymen confined to 
ecclesiastics only. He sent both money and one of the priests 
of his congregation, an Irishman by birth, to console and in- 
struct a large number of Irish Catholics of the poorer classes 
whom he saw banished from their homes for their faith, and 
now reduced to great misery in Paris.* 

To these we may add yet two other names, not indeed of 
canonised saints, yet certainly of eminent servants of God, 
whose memories it is grateful to us to have associated in the 
way of sympathy and charity with the sufferings of our fore- 
fathers in the faith. ‘The first of these was Monsieur de Renty, 
who lived in the middle of the seventeenth century, and who, 
his biographer tells us, was the first who thought upon and mo- 
tioned some relief for poor English Catholics driven by perse- 
cution out of their country, engaging persons of quality in the 
purchasing of lands for their subsistence; and having brought 
the work to perfection, himself undertook the charge of distri- 
buting a portion of this charity, which he performed monthly, 
going to them afoot, and commonly alone, having made choice 
of the most distant quarters of the town, where entering their 
chamber, he saluted them with tenderness and compassion, 
and afterwards in a very civil and respectful way gave them 
their allowance wrapt up in paper privately. One day, on his 
return from this employment, he spake to a friend in this 
manner: ‘“‘ Certainly these are good Christians, who have left 
all for God. While we are living in plenty, they content 
themselves with two crowns a month, after having parted with 
thousands for their conscience, and still endure with patience 
such considerable losses. Ah, sir, Christianity consists not in 
words or shows, but in deeds.” 


* Vie de St, Vincent, pp. 272, 289. 











The other person to whom we alluded was Pére Henri 
Boudon, who lived about the same time, and of whom it is 
recorded that his spirit of patience and of joy under sufferings 
was often sustained by the edifying example of English 
Catholics. ‘ A gentleman who came from England,” we are 
told, ‘‘ related to him at Paris the story of a person of rank in 
that country who had been despoiled of all his property for 
being a Catholic, and had his family mansion given to another, 
who was a good Protestant; that seeing himself left without 
resource, he had begged his successor to give him a lodging in 
a little corner of the house once his own, which had been 
granted him; that reduced to a wretched hole for his only 


dwelling, and black bread for his only food, he enjoyed a pro- 


found peace, while he saw people who were nothing to him 
making great cheer every day at his expense, and occupying 
a sumptuous mansion which had been built by him, beirg all 
the time himself forced to lie in filth and to live in misery. I 
have seen,” said the stranger, “I have seen this worthy con- 
fessor of the faith. He received me with much charity. He 
would even entertain me, though bread and water was the only 
dish of the feast which he made me, and he could do no more. 
What delighted me was, that he assured me he had never 
before been so happy or contented.”* 





MADELEINE, THE ROSIERE. 


CHAPTER X, 


WE must now take the reader with us to Nogent, the day 
Madeleine’s flight was discovered, which did not take place, 
however, for hours; not, indeed, before she had been received 
at the auberge of Madame Leon. Madame Bertrand had 
crept to her room, the curtains of which were closed, conse- 
quently a partially veiled light filled the place. Seeing the 
bed to all appearance with some one in it, she withdrew, ima- 
gining that a heavy sleep had fallen on the sorrowing girl. 
At noon Louise came; whatever her own affliction, she could 
not leave her beloved Madeleine uncomforted by her pre- 
sence. She at once guessed that more than ordinary sleep had 
overcome the girl; she crept, however, softly into the room, 
then approached the bed. A loud cry announced the truth. 


* Collet’s Life of Boudon, lib. ii, 
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Consternation filled the breasts of all; even the letter she had 
left failed in assuaging it. In all directions messengers were 
despatched on the vain search; it was only when every other 
chance had failed, that the police was applied to; but after 
two days’ most anxious and indefatigable inquiry, all that 
could be ascertained was, that a market-gardener had given 
her a lift to Paris; there she was lost, for in no place more 
than this are there houses where persons may lie concealed in 
defiance of the police, and Madeleine by strange chance met 
with one of these: where no passport is sent to the pre- 
fecture, the residence of a person is not easily discovered 
where dozens reside in one house, and, generally speaking, 
no one knows who his neighbour is. To add to all their 
trouble, the gendarmes were, as it is known, sent to bring 
Alexis a prisoner to Nogent as a felon. Loud were Mdlle 
Lagune’s exclamations and prophecies against poor Made- 
leine, who had innocently wrought this ill. 

In the midst of all this consternation, to the surprise of 
every one, one day Alexis walked into his aunt’s house free 
and unshackled, dressed in coloured clothes, no uniform on 
his back, or gendarme to escort him! True, he was pale and 
thin, but in high spirits, and not a little amazed at the effect 
his arrival produced upon all there assembled. 

‘“‘ Fly, wretch, disgrace to your name!” shrieked his aunt, 
waving him back, “‘ brought up as you have been, to become 
a thief, a felon!” 

Alexis stood aghast; he thought sudden madness had 
seized upon her. Alarmed at the cry, Louise hastily entered ; 
in an instant she was round her dear brother’s neck. 

“ Oh, Alexis!” she cried, “why have you come? Why 
have you brought this grief upon us all? Fly, my brother, 
and do not add to our sorrow by letting us see you in the 
hands of justice!” 

“ Are you all mad? you too?” he exclaimed, pushing 
back Louise, and gazing from one to the other; “what have 
I done? I came to rejoice you all, I hoped, by my return 
free, and this is my reception.” 

A> few hurried words explained all; at the recital he 
turned ghastly pale. 

** Madeleine!” he ejaculated, ‘‘ Madeleine, she must have 
had a vision, or be a sleep-walker: I can bring proof, con- 
vincing proof, that for a week I never quitted iy bed from 
fever, neither have I been a day absent from my regiment, or 
superior'’s presence ; for myself, 1 have nothing to fear, I can 
clear all suspicion away; but Madeleine, she must be mad!” 
and he made a step towards the door. 
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It would be impossible to paint Louise’s joy at the assur- 
ance of her brother’s innocence; but Mdlle Lagune, unfortu- 
nately, like too many women, adored the horrible and ex- 
citing; she would not be happy or consoled. 

“How then are you free?” she cried, placing herself be- 
fore the door to prevent his egress; ‘‘ where did you honestly 
obtain the money for a substitute ?” 

‘ The substitute,” he replied, and his voice trembled with 
emotion, “I never can repay; it is an act of the purest 
friendship. Louis Debrets and I were, as you know, as bro- 
thers from childhood; then, unhappily, we both loved the 
same person; and this friend, this true brother, let other 
thoughts sway him but for a day when I was drawn for the 
conscription ; he wrote a letter which followed me, saying he 
could not bear to see Madeleine’s sorrow, that he should like 
to serve; and, finally, seeing other hopes of succour fail, | 
accepted ; and the day Madeleine was crowned Rosiére, he but 
waited to give her her bouquet at her own door, and then he 
quitted all for her sake and mine: he is my substitute!” 

A murmur of applause burst from all assembled in the 
Auberge. Louise was weeping in Alexis’s arms. 

“ Well, settle your affairs amongst you,” cried Mdlle 
Lagune, stepping aside; ‘‘ but I don’t see it clear yet; who 
stole the 40/. I should like to know?” She would almost 
have preferred her nephew’s guilt to any thing terminating 
happily. ‘‘ And don’t think,” she continued, “that you 
shall ever marry that bad one! She’s off, that’s one comfort!” 

The worst had to be told to poor Alexis, Madeleine’s 
horror and flight. He was like a madman in the dread of the 
evil which would inevitably accrue to her. The gendarmes 
despatched to arrest Alexis returned after two days with most 
convincing proof that he had never been absent an hour with- 
out leave, and at the moment in which he was accused of 
visiting Madeleine was confined to his bed, recovering from a 
severe attack of fever. Great were the rejoicings at his inno- 
cence; then arose the question about Madeleine’s perfect 
sanity, until the bouquet left in her room was named, and the 
marks of the ladder beneath her window remembered : these 
threw the affair as much as ever in the dark. Poor Alexis left 
others to unravel the thread of this most strange mystery ; he 
started for Paris to search every corner, if necessary, of that 
huge hiding-place, for Madeleine. 

# # + # * 

The morning after Pierre Frison’s visit at Frémont’s, the 
latter sat at breakfast with Madeleine ; he seemed embarrassed, 
uneasy, as though desirous of broaching some difficult subject. 
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Taking her hand, and looking earnestly at her, he at last com- 
menced. ‘ Justine,” he said, “it is time I should speak to 
you on a subject generally agreeable to young ladies—mat- 
riage; tell me, among the many visiting here at different 
times, have you seen none likely to make an impression on 
your heart? speak candidly to me as a friend, not a father.” 
And he pressed her hand tenderly, while his eyes never quitted 
her face. 

She coloured deeply. ‘‘ Oh, father,” she answered, ‘‘ do 
not speak to me on so painful a subject as this must ever be; 
you know all my history; having lost Alexis, I never could 
marry another.” 

** Pooh! nonsense, child! you.cannot be serious; he was a 
common thief, a burglar, you know; you could never dream 
of him again.” 

‘* | know that, father; but he did it for me; he was led 
into the act, not thinking of all the error of it; but though I 
may not be his wife, I need not marry another.” 

“Then no one visiting here pleases you ?” 

** No one, indeed.” 

“* Do you know I imagined, girls are such odd creatures, 
that you had taken a sudden fancy last night for Pierre 
Frison.” And he looked intensely at her. 

“ Oh, no, father; not as you mean ;” and she smiled: “ but 
I did take a fancy to him; I should like to see him often: he 
reminded me of the country, and——’”’ 

** There, utter the word ‘home;’ I cannot feel offended ; 
I know early habits are the strongest. But to return to this 
Pierre; such a man would be too old for you, would he 
not 2” 

* Oh, age: would never be an objection, if I could love; 
but he is not old; you are not old, are you 2?” 

“ Well, Justine,” and his eye lightened, “ I am glad you 
think so; for I am jealous of your love, and would not lose it. 
Look here, my Justine, I hope soon to be in a position to 
leave France ; we will go to Italy, away from all, and live quietly 
for one another; should you like that, dearest?’ And he 
fondly kissed her hand. She blushed deeply; why, she could 
not define; it was a painful feeling. 

*“‘ I like France,” she replied, “ and you have promised 
soon to make peace for me with my kind benefactors and 
dear Louise; I should like to live near them.” 

“ And see this Alexis?” he exclaimed, crimsoning with 
anger. 

‘** Poor Alexis,” she uttered. in tears, ‘* Heaven knows 
where he may be!” 
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give up all society for you, you must do the like for me; we 
will go, darling, away from all ; at all events, for awhile; you 
know not, child, how I love you.” 

Again she trembled, scarce knowing wherefore; it was a 
feeling of ungovernable fear. ‘ If we leave France,” she said 
at last, anxious to turn the current of his thoughts, which 
alarmed her, though unconscious of their exact purport, ‘‘ may 
I then go to church as I ever used to do, and not live as I 
am now living? Oh, dear father, let me go now! You cannot 
tell how lonely it makes me feel, this privation; for I cannot 
understand your dislike to it; and the thing we are at a loss 
to comprehend alarms and pains.” 

“ Why, Justine, too much devotion unfits a girl for all 
the duties of society, and the pleasures of her age.” 

** Oh, no, dear father; no one was so happy, so lively as I 
was at Nogent; for my heart had nothing to desire; I was in 
peace and love with Heaven and man.’ 

“| dare say what you say is very pretty; but I will have 
no priestly influence in my house—spies and traitors !” 

‘* Hush, dear father!” she cried, putting her hand on his 
mouth ; ‘‘ you are not just or truthful. Oh, our dear curé was 
the godsend to all, rich or poor; his steps brought comfort, as 
the spring flowers !” 

** Little enthusiast!” he cried, catching her in his arms: 
‘* there, embrace your father, and look your best to-night. I 
expect many friends, but only keep your smiles for me. And 
apropos, I have given orders you should always be denied to 
this Pierre Frison; he is a presuming, low man, and unfit for 
your society.” 

So saying he quitted the room, and she fell into a train of 
deep thought. Why should her father forbid her all exercise 
of her religion ? why place spies over her, as he had done in 
all the servants? and why forbid her writing to tell Madame 
Bertrand where she was? ‘To send unknown to him was im- 
possible ; she never stirred out alone; and once having asked a 
servant to posta letter, her father was informed of her request, 
and a stricter guard placed over her actions, because she had 
candidly told him recently, on his refusal to allow her to write 
to her friends, that if she could she should do so. 

Some days passed, and Pierre Frison had more than once 
been sent from the door. Madame Leon ventured too; but her 
success was not greater ; though politely received, she was told 
** Mademoiselle was from home with Monsieur, and would not 
return all day.” 

‘* Pierre,” she said that evening, “‘ you must endeavour to 
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see that girl; I have strange misgivings about her. I wish I 
had not sworn so solemnly to keep something secret, which 
Gilles asked me to do; but look, Pierre, there was a time an 
oath broken, or any thing else, would not have startled me ; 
but that girl bewitched me while she was staying here. I 
should never rest if harm came to Justine.” su! 

‘* T will see her somehow,” answered Pierre; ‘‘ but what do 
you fear so much? Gilles will protect her; he is her father.” 

“‘ That’s just it, Pierre: do you know, I sometimes doubt 
that; but I cannot tell you why.” 

“* Then I will see the petite to-day, if I storm the house,” 
he cried, rising with a deep glow over his cheek. ‘ 4 revoir, 
la mére; you shall see me to-night.” 

When people arrange things, as they think, cleverly and 
most securely, supposing it to be for the concealment of some 
evil action, the devil gives them extraordinary powers; but 
then these powers, like all emanating from him, are bad, moth- 
eaten garments, and through some tiny hole salvation creeps 
in to the good, confusion to the bad. 

Gilles Frémont’s pavilion required a little repairing; one 
of the garden-walls was crumbling down. A high wind dis- 
placed several of the bricks, more were falling, and an aperture 
was made; to a man dreading intrusive visits from police, no- 
thing must be lost sight of. For his security a mason was 
sent by the landlord, and by a strange coincidence, (but all 
these strange coincidences are the inscrutable tools of Pro- 
vidence,) Jacques, the mason who directed Madeleine 4u bon 
Enfant, came with mortar and hod to repair the mischief. He 
worked cheerfully for some hours, enlivening his toil by whis- 
tle and song. 

There was a pretty shady walk in the garden; thither Ma- 
deleine was in the constant habit of walking. Frémont had 
gone out early; and so his child, unquestioned, though not 
unwatched—that never was the case—rambled up and down. 
Jacques was sitting astride on the wall, singing and working. 
Madeleine stopped and looked up at the cheerful singer; their 
eyes met; Jacques stood transfixed, a trowel in one hand, a 
brick in the other. ‘‘ Well!” he mentally exclaimed, “ if 
ever I saw one face on two different bodies, that is the young 
ouvriére’s on a fine Jady’s, the girl who was asking for—for 
what was the name?” And he searched awhile in his recol- 
lections—“‘ Dupont—Brémont—no, not that”—and he con- 
tinued calling upon Memory, who obstinately kept her tablets 
well clutched in her hand. Again he looked; Madeleine had 
walked on. ‘“‘ Jacques, my friend,” he said to himself, trowel- 
ling at the brick which was too large for his purpose, ‘‘ you 
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are mador a fool.” That young lady the poor owvriére who 
sat crying on the stone! What an idea! Your wine was too 
strong this morning, Jacques!” And he got down his ladder 
on the other side leading into the road, to fetch another hod of 
bricks. As he plodded up with them, his head bent beneath 
the load, he did not at first notice the white dress floating be- 
side his work; when he did so, the sight nearly destroyed his 
equilibrium. He managed, however, to place his hod on the 
wall, and utter “* Hacusez/” (the French word in all difficulty,) 
as he snatched off his cap. 

‘Are you not Jacques, the mason?” asked a gentle 
voice. 

“‘ | knew it was the same face!” he exclaimed, joyously 
dropping from the wall beside her. ‘‘ Oh, mademoiselle, | 
am so glad to see you, and looking so well. Who would 
have thought it? and did you find the monsieur you were 
Jooking for? Madame at the auberge would scarcely answer 
me when I asked her.” 

“‘ Yes,” she replied, smiling kindly, “‘ I found my father, 
Gilles Frémont.” 

“That ’s the name!” he cried, rejoicing; “‘ Il couldn’t 
recollect it. Ah, ’twas your father! Well, that was odd, 
that a young lady should be seeking her father, not knowing 
where to find him! it was odd!” Odd it certainly was. 

‘“* And we are living here, Jacques. *Tis strange you should 
come to repair this wall: have you breakfasted? Will you 
come in and have some? I never shall forget your kindness, 
and that but for you I might never have found him.” Some- 
thing like a regret escaped her heart that she ever had done 
so; but she checked the thought, and urged him to enter the 
house and refresh himself. 

‘¢ J remember all now,” he said, ‘‘ and how you sobbed out 
your name when I asked it; Madeleine, is it not so, made- 
moiselle ?” 

** Yes,” she whispered, looking round; ‘‘ but hush! some 
one is coming. I want you,” she quickly added—it was the 
thought of a moment—“ to post a letter for me ; but be silent. 
I will go and write it; the servant shall bring you some re- 
freshment here, that will be better. Good Jacques, I never 
shall forget your kindness that day.” 

‘“ Mademoiselle will be quite sunburnt without her bonnet 
or parasol,” said a servant approaching : this woman she knew 
was a spy on her actions, who was ever beside her. 

“* Thank you,” answered Madeleine coldly, ‘‘ 1 am coming 
in. Tell cook to bring out a good breakfast and wine to 
this man; I owe him a great obligation.” 
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** But, mademoiselle,” said she hesitatingly, ‘* monsieur 
said the wall was to be completed immediately, and this. will 
delay it.” 

** Do as I order,” she replied, annoyed at the woman’s im- 

ertinence and interruption, “ or I will do it myself. Break- 
fast well, Jacques; I shall return soon.” And nodding kindly, 
she hastened towards the house. 

“You don’t see this man again, if I can prevent it,” said 
the woman to herself; ‘‘ master will blame me for all. I 
wonder how and where she knew him!” And in her anxiety 
to prevent the meeting, she removed a barrier to facilitate 
the workings of Fate, by making the man carry his breakfast 
over the wall, and sit. outside to eat it. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Madeleine hastened in her anxiety, at all risks, to write to 
Madame Bertrand, and confide the letter to Jacques. While 
she was thus employed, that man sat outside the garden-wall 
on a large stone, as she had sat the first time they met; but 
unlike her, he was eating heartily, and singing as he did so. 
Jacques had a very light heart, and the fair girl’s remem- 
brance of him cheered that heart—good thoughts or deeds 
dance around us on sunbeams. As he ate, sang, and pon- 
dered, he was too much absorbed at first to see a man stand- 
ing observing him and the broken wall with anxious eyes. 
Looking up at last, he noticed him, and after a moment’s 
hesitation touched his cap and said,— 

“Good day, Monsieur Frison; we do not often see you at 
Au bon Enfant.” 

‘“‘ No,” answered the other; “‘I have been busy lately 
elsewhere.” 

“ Sans facon, will you boire un coup?” he cried, with 
bonhomie offering the glass and bottle. 

“Thank you, no,” was the reply; “I have just break- 
fasted ; but you have come far for a job to-day.” 

“‘ It is all the same to me,” he laughed; ‘‘ my employer 
sent me: and, look you, I don’t care how often I have such a 
one; we don’t always have fare like this ;” and he held up the 
carcass of a turkey ; ‘and the oddest adventure—listen :” and 
with a mouth busily employed on the good things before him, 
Jacques recounted the whole affair from first to last. Frison 
literally staggered beneath the strange history. When Jacques 
mentioned the name she gave him at. first of Madeleine, he 
became pale to his very lips. Apparently he was a man of 
resolute action, full of energy ; for without hesitation he said, 
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laying a hand on the other’s shoulder, ‘‘ Jacques, you are a 
good man, and ready to assist a girl in distress, are you not?” 

“T’d be killed to serve a woman who needed my help,” he 
answered, looking up. 

‘No one ever needed. it.more than that. girl yonder ; she is 
in the hands of a ruffian, and not her father ; he has borrowed 
the name to ruin her.” 

** Tiens !” exclaimed he, starting up. ‘“‘ Well, if I didn’t 
think there was something queer in it! What shall I do?” 

** Only run and fetch a coach to the end of this road, and 
bid the driver wait; give him that to secure him.” And he 
flung a ten-sous piece to the flying Jacques. When he was 
gone, without hesitation Pierre mounted the ladder; it was a 
quiet road, almost uninhabited; at all events, deeds done in 
daylight excite no suspicion. Descending the other side, with- 
out considering a moment. what to say in case of meeting any 
one—possibly Frémont himself—he walked towards the house. 
Madeleine was in the drawing-room, where Pierre had before 
seen her, writing her hurried letter; and the maid, knowing 
her safe there, was lounging in the dining-room, from whence 
she could watch all. She sprang forward when she saw Pierre 
advancing towards the one where Madeleine was. 

** Monsieur,” she cried, amazed how he had entered, ** Ma- 
demoiselle is not within.” He was a man of quick wit, and at 
once understood that Frémont was from home. 

** [T come from her father to seek mademoiselle,” he an- 
swered quickly; ‘‘ I entered with his key. Mdlle Justine!” 
and he raised his voice in summons, ‘ where are you 2” 

Madeleine hastily opened the door, alarmed at the voice; 
what could it mean? Without the slightest hesitation she 
advanced smiling towards Frison, who entered the room with 
her, both followed by the woman. 

** Madeleine Fremont,” he said resolutely, ‘ 1 summon 
you to follow me. You are in a house of gamblers; and the 
man you call Gilles Frémont is not your father, neither is he 
Frémont.” 

“*Q Heavens!” she exclaimed, staggering; then by an 
impulse of terror grasping his arm, ‘‘ take me away, Monsieur 
Frison ; pray take me away. My heart has not deceived me; 
I dreaded that man.” 

** Mademoiselle,” cried the woman, endeavouring to detain 
her, ‘‘ you cannot. go without monsieur’s leave.” 

* Back!” exclaimed Frison, shaking her from Madeleine's 
arm, “ back! and await your. master yourself, and tell him 
Pierre Frison has discovered all.” And with one movement 
he drew Madeleine into the passage, and locked the door on 
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the other. As he hurried the girl away, half dead with fear, 
he heard the crashing of glass, the woman evidently bursting 
open the windows leading into the garden, which had been 
nailed up for security; but before other aid could be called to 
assist her, Pierre and Madeleine were in the road. Jacques, 
not well comprehending all, but seeing there had been danger 
to her, took the hand she held out in gratitude to him as she 
entered the coach. 

‘‘ Jacques, we shall meet to-night at the Auberge; good 
bye, friend, till then,” said Pierre, as the door closed. 

‘‘ Where to, monsieur 2?” asked the driver. 

*‘ Just beyond the barriére,” answered he; and the coach 
moved off; and so did Jacques, and in five minutes more he 
was once again up on the wall, singing as he worked and 
pondered. At the barriére Pierre quitted the coach, and 
turning off down a street till he came to the next stand, en- 
tered another with the trembling Madeleine, and bade the man 
drive towards the Barriére Montmartre. 

“‘ There ?” cried she, in momentary alarm. 

** Yes,” he answered, “ there you will be safe and pro- 
tected. You do not fear me, ma fille ?” 

‘“‘ No,” she replied, ‘‘ 1 did not from the first; but I feared 
all others.” 

“And you did well, Madeleine,” he said, replying to the 
first part of her speech. ‘I would not harm you for the 
world. Jam Gilles Frémont, and you are my daughter!” 

About three hours after these events, Mademoiselle Lagune 
was startled out of all muscular power, and her blood “ iced 
in her veins,” as she expressed it, by the entrance into her 
auberge of one of the very men she so well remembered to 
have seen just before the Bertrands’ robbery. Still greater was 
her surprise when this man audaciously inquired if Monsieur 
and Madame Bertrand were at Nogent, and then, without 
hesitation, advanced towards their house. When a stranger 
was announced, Alexis, who sat there, prepared to go; Pierre 
and he met on the threshold. 

“| beg pardon, monsieur,” said the new-comer, respect- 
fully, ‘* but I think I see Monsieur Alexis Vallette, do I not ?” 

The other replied in the affirmative. 

‘“* May I then solicit your presence here in what I have 
to relate ? it concerns you.” 

Alexis, amazed, drew back; Pierre advanced towards 
Monsieur and Madame Bertrand; the latter had evidently 
been in tears. Alexis had just: returned from Paris, without 
having obtained the slightest clue to Madeleine. 

“© May | inquire your business ?” asked Monsieur Bertrand, 
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advancing. One name sufficed— Madeleine's; it was a pass- 
port to the anxious attention of all. We will not give Pierre 
Frison’s, or, as he truthfully called himself, Gilles Frémont’s 
broken recital, but place facts before the reader. When 
Gilles deserted his wife, led away by gaiety and bad company, 
he hastened on to Paris, and there for some time lived a life 
of idleness, until the money he possessed was quite expended. 
With poverty came other thoughts, of home, his wife and child. 
Gilles had been a mechanic by trade; but when he married, 
he farmed the little land then in his wife’s power. Their 
ruin we have seen. With some difficulty he traced his un- 
fortunate wife to Nogent, thence to her early grave. He 
found out the child had been adopted, his own death rumoured; 
so the reckless man started once again on life’s journey. Some- 
times he worked at his trade, or in any way, to gain an honest 
living; thus years passed. ‘The Auberge au bon Enfant had 
been kept by a man who, marrying a handsome wife, made it 
of double purpose, and his wife the attraction. Workmen 
of all classes assembled by day, and gamblers and _ thieves 
(though the terms are synonymous) by night. There Gilles 
came a mechanic, and left it, if not an actual thief, one not 
over-scrupulous about trifles, especially at play. Prior to his 
frequenting the house, he had become intimate with the 
person we have known as Gilles Frémont, but who was the 
real Pierre Frison, and this intimacy continued for some time: 
he, Frémont, believing him wild, thoughtless, like himself, 
though infinitely superior in manners and education, but an 
honest man—that is, not a thief: for though Gilles did not 
look too closely at trifles, he had never made himself amen- 
able to the law. Not so Pierre; and about a year before we 
have met them, to screen the latter in an affair of police, 
Gilles lent him his name and passport, having nothing to fear 
for himself, and it was only to destroy identity he did it. 
Something there was in Gilles’ heart ever speaking of respec- 
tability and home, and an uncontrollable feeling induced him 
to go to Nogent once more; Pierre accompanied him; and 
they were the two who inquired about the Bertrands and Ma- 
deleine, for Pierre knew the whole of the other’s history. 
Pierre, more fortunate than Gilles, saw Madeleine, as he was 
loitering about the Bertrands’ with an idea in his mind, which 
unhappily the two put into practice; but to Gilles’ credit be 
it said, that the other induced him to go for the supposed 
purpose of carrying off the girl, a sudden desire of Gilles’ reck- 
less and weary heart. Pierre had made him partially tipsy, 
and the robbery was effected before Gilles well knew what 
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he was about; and this once accomplished he fled, forgetting 
Madeleine and all, terrified at his first actual crime. Pierre 
tried to laugh him out of his scruples; but once away, he 
felt so much horror of the act towards his child’s benefactors, 
that not one sous of the ill-gotten money would he touch, 
only the old miniature before spoken of, intending some day 
to restore it, as in all probability it was prized much: this 
he now laid before Madame Bertrand, in confirmation of his 
story. He then related Madeleine’s history and escape; to- 
gether with his intimate conviction that Pierre had intended 
taking her away, and ultimately avowing the truth, force her 
into a marriage, as her beauty would further his plans on the 
unwary. 

This strange revelation had the most painful effect upon 
the listeners, even amidst their joy at the recovery of Made- 
leine; for now the thieves were discovered, how account for 
her extraordinary assertion about Alexis’s visit? Then, again, 
what was to be done about her father? Of course, now he 
would remain with his child; and though his present conduct 
spoke in his favour, how answer for a man of whom the ante- 
cedents were so questionable? But he himself put all these 
doubts to rest, by expressing a desire once more to place his 
child beneath the care of her benefactors, if they would receive 
her, as her error had been one of conscience after all: and 
then he said he should leave Paris altogether, and in the 
country seek honest employment; and by that means, strive 
to retrieve his character, stained by many faults, if not actual 
crimes. Alexis would fain have rushed off at once to seek 
Madeleine; but this her father opposed, stating that her fear 
was so great of an unkind reception, that he well knew nothing 
would induce her to come. Even had he been guilty, Mons. 
Bertrand would, of course, not have prosecuted her father: as 
it was, the man was so broken-hearted,so humble, that all felt for 
him. Finally, it was arranged that the whole affair for a few 
days should be a secret between those present and le curé, who 
was called in to consult with them: he had never for an instant 
condemned Madeleine ; he had known her purity of mind, and 
thought too well of her for that. We will not endeavour to 
depict the scene of re-union between her and those she loved 
so well: one, however, was wanting to complete her joy, Louise; 
but all had deemed it better for a few days not to tell her 
more than this, that Madeleine had been traced; they feared 
lest in her joy she might betray something to Mdlle. Lagune, 
who was wild with ungratified curiosity when the Bertrands 
quitted Nogent with Alexis and the strange man. In vain 
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she endeavoured to prevent her nephew from going; and all 
that remained for her to do was to scold poor Louise—the 
camel to bear with patience all the burdens heaped upon her. 
The most puzzling circumstance of all was Madeleine’s still 
persisting in her firm belief about the visit to her chamber; 
she was treated as a visionary, a somnambulist, but she shook 
her head. ‘* Some one came,” she firmly said: ‘* witness the 
ladder and flowers!” So much did this idea haunt her, that 
joy was tainted by the trouble of her mind, and nothing would 
induce her to return to Nogent with this perplexing thought. 
‘“ She was happy now,” she said, “ that her dear father and 
mother Bertrand had received her again to their arms, and 
Alexis cleared of all possible suspicion” (though the evidence 
of his superiors at his regiment had done this); ‘* and now she 
would go with her real parent, as a child should, and work to 
comfort and help to support him.” With him she removed, 
sreatly against his will, much as her society cheered him, to 
a quiet lodging for a few days; and the Bertrands returned 
disconsolately to Nogent, and Alexis to seek every possible 
means of elucidating the mystery. 

We may here state that even if the Bertrands had thought 
of prosecuting Pierre Frison, which they would not have done, 
on account of Madeleine’s father, he effectually prevented it 
by absconding no one knew whither. Madame Leon, after 
Madeleine’s departure from the auberge, sold it to another, 
and retired. ‘* Mademoiselle,” she said on their last inter- 
view, *‘I could never again countenance or lend myself to 
what I have done; for since we met, I have had sight given 
me to see all my faults. If ever you hear of me again, I hope 
it will be as a better woman: it was a bad husband led me 
into connivance at wrong. I think we all in our lives meet an 
angel on our path; either we bow to it, or repulse its in- 
fluence. You have been mine; and depend on my words, ma 
chére petite fille, that one so good as yourself will find all your 
trials turn to joys.” 

The words were prophetic. Alexis, of course, had not 
forgotten the friend who sacrificed himself to save him, Louis 
Debrets ; to him all these strange circumstances were de- 
tailed by letter. One day, about a week after the meeting of 
Madeleine and the Bertrands, he arrived at Nogent, having 
obtained leave of a few days, and there he publicly acknow- 
ledged that he had been Madeleine’s nocturnal visitor. “ I 
knew,” he said, “that Alexis frequently rose early, for I 
have accompanied him to leave a bouquet of Madeleine’s fa- 
vourite roses on the window-sill, by means of a ladder; I loved 
her dearly, I was going on her account, and a strange impulse 
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induced me that night to leave her a remembrance; I thought 
she would guess [ had done so, as Alexis was gone, and feel 
pleased at the act. When I mounted the ladder, I found the 
lattice open; I looked in, Madeleine was in a deep sleep. 
I thought I should like to see her face again, as I had fully 
purposed leaving on the morrow. As I stood beside her bed 
she gave a wild start, as if my presence had become percepti- 
ble to her in sleep, and sitting up in bed, called me “ Alexis.” 
The moon shone into the room, and I saw she was fast asleep, 
but the eyes open and fixed. I was too much terrified to 
move at first; at last I tried to speak to her, but she continued 
muttering in a wild, frantic manner. Thinking her mad, I 
crept towards her and pressed her hand; it was cold and 
clammy. I expected every moment to hear her shriek out, 
and in a state of almost madness myself at the effect of my 
foolish visit, which had startled her even in sleep, I stole out 
of the window, and once below hurried away, forgetting the 
ladder. ‘This event detained me until the day she was to be 
crowned Rosiére. I wanted to know whether she would speak 
of it to any one, but she was silent. I gave her her bouquet 
as she was going to the church, and then I left. I could not 
have borne to see her there; it would have been too much like 
her marriage, and with another.” 

This, then, was the solution of the strange mystery to all. 
Madeleine’s excited imagination from Alexis’ departure, the 
inuendoes about the supposed thieves inquiring for her, had 
produced a vision like a somnambulist’s sleep, in which her 
anxious thoughts wrought the well-knitted tale. All, save 
her unfeeling enemy, Mademoiselle Lagune, were rejoiced, and 
looked forward to the hour of her return with joy. The rob- 
bery was still unexplained, except to a few; and the men’s in- 
quiring for her was fully accounted for—one was her father. 
It would have made her too unpopular for Mademoiselle La- 
gune to hold out against the prayers of all; even la Comtesse 
de Guaie came to entreat for the young people. The result was, 
that once again the village church was crowded, again the 
children strewed flowers, the sun shone, and a Rosiére bride, 
but with blushing, happy face, received the benediction of le 
bon Curé; and when he exhorted the young couple after- 
wards, there was no trembling of fear or shame in the girl 
who raised her streaming eyes in gratitude to Heaven, which 
had only tried to reward her patience; and she blessed her 
sufferings when she reflected that she had been the humble 
instrument of calling two to their Maker in penitence and sup- 
plication, Madame Leon and her poor father, who knelt at 
the altar where she became a bride, a true and sincere penitent 
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for the first time for many a long year ; and then, strong in his 
good resolutions, comforted and cheered onward, he entered 
a situation as foreman, which Mousieur Bertrand liad obtained 
for him in a manufactory near Nogent, where he could often 
see and be supported by his child’s affection. Jacques sang 
as ever at his work; nor was he forgotten in a wedding-gift of 
gratitude from Madeleine, who learned at last to laugh at the 
Rosiére’s dream. Louise settled quietly down as an old maid ; 
she said, laughing, “to nurse the children, as she had their 
mother.” All were happy but Mademoiselle Lagune, who 
when she saw every one pleased, could not forbear (even 
though Madeleine was her niece now) saying significantly— 
— * As you dreamed the wrong thief, why don’t you try and 
dream of the right one? I daresay you could, if you pleased!” 
The human kind is like the vegetable: some are roses and 
lilies ; some nettles, ever stinging. 





Vortrp. 


THE GRAVES OF NORFOLK ISLAND.* 


Far in the south there is an isle 
Where Eden left her parting smile ; 

Safe in the ocean’s blue embrace, 
It lifts to heaven its sunny face 

All bright with blossoms, whence the breeze 
‘That sighs among the cocoa-trees 

Scarce shakes the dew, so gently there 
Whispers the soft and balmy air. 


All around you leafy branches 
Canopy your path with shade, 
Where the chequered sunshine dances 
Streaming through the forest-glade : 
Over lawns of velvet streaming 
Through the orange-boughs | that hang, 
Rich with golden clusters gleaming, 
Like the fruit which poets sang. 


* Many years ago, every grave in the burial-ground of Norfolk Island was of 
convicts who had suffered a violent death, excepting one only, which was of a 
little child, and whose tombstone bore the inscription, ‘* He sleeps far from the 
land of his fathers.” 
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Downward glance—you see the verdure 
Like a jewelled carpet spread ; 

Upward gaze—the glorious azure 
Glows like sapphire overhead. 

Every foliage there is growing, 
While between the clefts of green 

All around the island flowing 


Is the blue sea ever seen. 


Flowers too in rich profusion 
Scent the breezes as they blow ; 
With a sweet and wild confusion 
Scattered every where they grow. 
Here sweet jasmine-boughs are twining 
Blossoms white as parted foam ; 
There convolvulus is shining 
Like a cataract of bloom. 


And for music—there’s the ocean 
With the murmur of its waves, 
Day and night with restless motion 
Rippling in the coral caves ; 
And the wind’s melodious sighing 

In those melancholy pines, 
Underneath whose shadow, dying, 
Never ray of daylight shines. 


Thus it lay in beauty smiling, 
Which no earthly vision saw, 
Never human step defiling 
That untrodden virgin shore. . 
Like a fragment lost of heaven, 
To no sinful mortal known, 
All its stores of sweetness given 
To the angels’ eyes alone. 


Oft its beauty gave a gladness 
To their hearts when, many a time, 

They had learnt a kind of sadness 
At the sight of human crime ; 

Gladness— for it woke remembrance 
Of creation’s hour of birth, 

And it almost seemed a semblance 
Of a better heaven and earth: | 

Of the earth, where, as the story 
Of the loved Apostle tells, 

God’s own presence rests in glory, 
And Eternal justice dwells. 
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Ah, let such blessedness endure, 
Stain not the soil with step impure ; 
While evil flows o’er all beside, 
Let this one spot be sanctified ; 
And let its beauty be a sign 
That it is marked for God’s, not thine. 
So many a silent age had passed, 
When there came an evil day, 
And o’er this shrine of loveliness 
A cloud of darkness lay. 
The wind moaned wild and mournfully 
When the dawn of that day rose, 
Which first unto the island gave 
The sight of human woes. 


Not sickness—though it were the worst 
That human flesh e’er knew ; 

Nor tears—although the bitterest 
That human hearts bedew. 

But something more dark and terrible 
Than sickness or than tears, 

Or all man’s countless woes beside, 
The fated island wears. 

His foot has scaled its rocky walls, 
That have kept their trust so well ; 

He comes, amid the works of God, 
To form a living hell. 


O blasphemy of blasphemies ! 
The beauty was still there, 
The birds sang on as sweetly, 
And the flowers bloomed as fair. 
But it fell on hearts all scarred and worn 
With the ravages of sin ; 
They gazed on Eden all around, 
With a wilderness within. 


Not a hue has faded from the sky, 
Not a leaf from the woods is shed, 
And still the grass grows fresh and gay 
On the soil which sinners tread ; 
It grows beside their haunts of sin, 
And bright with blossoms waves, 
Where nameless and dishonoured lie | 


The hillocks of their graves. 


Ah! Death is sure a holy thing— 
Men die, and they repent ; 


And o’er their death-beds angel friends 
In pitying love have leant ; 
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i And holy lips have calmed their fears, 
Hh And whispered words of peace ; 

Ht And when the sin is wiped away, 

Hy The anguish-throes will cease. 
Graves too are holy places ; 

For there sleeps the mouldering dust 
| Of them who, worn with life, lie down 
ey In a firm and certain trust : 
aii Ah ! scorn not sinners’ graves—for one 
Wh By Christ repenting died, 

Wty And that same hour in Paradise 
Ii Stood happy at His side. 





ia Alas, alas! not so with these! 
My They sleep in a bloody tomb ; 
Nal They lived a life of infamy, 
: They died the murderer’s doom. 
Mil And blasphemy, not prayers or sighs, 
i) Hung on their parting breath ; 
i And the sins that darkened all their life 
Bhi Clung close to them in death. 
mii There waves in beauty o’er their head 
| The wild fantastic vine, 
Hi Whose tendrils on those sunny hills 

| In rich luxuriance twine : 

There falls the sunlight green and bright, 

Hi With a soft and dreamy glow ; 
if O beauteous earth !—O life !—O death! 
i What darkness lies below! 










Hath not one passed with the sign of faith ? 
Not one ?—ah, cast thine eye 

mi To where, upon the sunny lawn, 

iy The shadows gently lie. 

Hi On a low mound they quiver—where, 

a In slumber undefiled, 

i Amid the dust of sinful men, 

i There sleeps a little child. 

| Far from his father’s ocean home 

i He laid him down and slept, 

: And o’er him, in his green repose, 

A mother’s tears were wept. 













There bloom the flowers he loved in life, 
With a brighter, gladder hue ; 
And lightly on the little mound 
Falls the sweet morning dew. 
And the nightingale sits on the orange-bough 
That waves above his head, 
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Entoning her sweetest requiem 
For the sinless, sorrowless dead : 

And nature over the innocent dust 
Her brightest mantle flings ; 

While watching o’er him, you may hear 
The stir of the angels’ wings. 


So twines the thread of human life 
In many a blood-stain rolled ; 
While through the tattered web there gleams 
A single thread of gold. 
So on the prairie’s burning breast 
The fallen forest lies ; 
And from the ashes’ dreary waste, 
Sweet flowers, unconscious, rise. 
So ever innocence and guilt 
Are walking hand in hand, 
Until before the Judge’s throne 
In parted ranks they stand : . 
The right, the left,—the saved, the lost— 
Each thought of each heart revealed !— 
O God of mercy, in that day 
Be Thou the sinner’s shield! F. R. 








dA chicls. 
NUNS AS TEACHERS OF SCHOOLS. 


General Report for the year 1852, by her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, T. W. M. Marshall, Esq., on the Roman 
Catholic Schools inspected by him in Great Britain. 


Tue date of this document, which has just now been made 
public, is January 1853; and at the present moment, when a 
measure affecting the houses and persons of Roman Catholic 
ladies who have embraced the religious state is under the 
consideration of parliament, it is interesting, and may be in- 
structive, to see how they have been employed amongst us, 
and what title they have earned to be made the objects of a 
cruel and cowardly attack. 

Mr. Marshall begins by saying, that there is one fact 
which has so forcibly impressed him during the year 1852, 
that he must give it the most prominent place in his report. 
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This fact is, “ the immeasurable superiority of the female 
schools, taken as a whole, over those which are frequented by 
boys.” This superiority, he says, constitutes “not a differ- 
ence,” but a positive contrast; so much so, that “ whereas 
there are a constantly-increasing number of elementary schools 
for Catholic girls, which have either already reached the high- 
est excellence of which such institutions are capable, or are 
constantly tending towards it,” there is only one boys’ school 
of which the same could be said without exaggeration. He 
tells us that the causes are 


** as obvious as the result which they have produced. There is no 
room for hesitation in determining their nature. Every Catholic 
girls’ school, without exception, in which extraordinary success has 
been obtained, is under the charge of teachers of a peculiar class ; 
and in every school, without exception, which is conducted by such 
teachers, the same remarkable results are either already fully accom- 
plished, or are being gradually but surely developed. It is evident, 
therefore, that the true cause of the incomparable excellence of the 
female schools referred to, is to be found in the special character 
and qualifications of the teachers.” 


These schools, he tells us, whose striking merits it is his 
agreeable duty to acknowledge, 


‘are all under the charge of ladies who are members of educational 
communities, subject, as respects their private life, to certain rules 
which it is not necessary to notice here, and bound by solemn obli- 
gations which only terminate with life, but founded with the express 
object of instructing and educating female children, and especially 
the children of the poor. They are prepared for this difficult mis- 
sion by the most careful and exact training ; and their qualifications 
are so indisputably superior to those which can be reasonably de- 
manded from any other class of teachers, that in some countries they 
have long been the only instructors of the poor; while even in this, 
so far as Catholic schools are concerned, they are rapidly super- 
seding and displacing all others. In Liverpool, for example, which 
far surpasses every other city in the kingdom in its admirable insti- 
tutions for the education of the Catholic poor, and in which provision 
already exists for the daily attendance of about 15,000 Catholic chil- 
dren, almost all the existing schools are in the hands of teachers 
of this class; and in the course of the current year, 1853, every 
female school in that town will be under their direction. 

This remarkable fact, which is also true of Birmingham and a 
few other places, will probably be accepted as a strong confirmation 
of the opinion which I have ventured to express, and with which it 
is evidently in strict accordance. The eagerness with which such 
teachers are every where sought for by the most intelligent man- 
agers of schools establishes my testimony to their unequalled ‘excel- 
lence, even while it renders that testimony superfluous. 
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If I were asked to. state what is the special merit of the class of 
schools to which I am referring, and what gives them their peculiar 
value and importance, I should say that they are the only schools, so 
far as my Own experience extends, in which the true aim and end of 
Christian education is fully accomplished. It would be easy to refer — 
to many boys’ schools in which the instruction is of a very high order, 
the discipline entirely satisfactory, and the general moral tone ex- 
tremely pleasing; and I am bound to add, that in a considerable 
number the amount of religious knowledge is really wonderful ; but 
in the girls’ schools, taught by members of religious communities, all 
this is done and a great deal more, which elsewhere is either not even 
attempted, or abandoned after trial as unattainable. 

In many cases I have been able to assist the managers of boys’ 
schools, fatigued and dispirited by a series of incompetent masters, 
in obtaining the services of highly-trained and skilful teachers, espe- 
cially from the model-school in Dublin. But when the time has 
arrived for inquiring about the resudts of their labours, I have almost 
always received the same report. ‘You see how much progress has 
been made in all the secular subjects, and how many signs there are 
of increased intellectual life; there is also much improvement’ (this 
is sometimes but not always added) ‘in the habits and dispositions 
of the children; but satisfactory as this is, we get no further; our 
master cannot do for the boys, with all his efforts, what is done in 
the girls’ school apparently without any effort at all.’ And now 
what is that which, by universal testimony, is generally despaired of 
in the one class of schools, and almost always accomplished in the 
other ? 

I conceive that it consists in these two things: first, the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, and the communication of knowledge, solely with 
reference to their legitimate use and value, the fuller comprehension 
of divine things; and secondly, the effective discipline and education 
of the whole character in all its complex relations, thoughts, feelings, 
habits, and affections.” 


Her Majesty’s Inspector passes to the second point, the 
discipline and formation of character : 


‘In this respect, which evidently concerns society at large far more 
nearly than any subordinate or technical details of school statistics, I 
know no other class of schools, whether for girls or boys, which has 
even the slightest pretension to compare with those under the direction 
of religious communities. With the exception of one boys’ school in 
Edinburgh, and a girls’ school at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in both of which 
very remarkable results have certainly been obtained by two teachers 
of rare merit, Mr. Dunlevy and Miss Hodgson, aided by clergymen 
who both appreciate their labours and co-operate with them, I have 
seen no Catholic school, however satisfactory in many respects, which 
is even accomplishing the same kind of work, except in a palpably 
defective measure, as that which the three principal educational orders 
in this country are now effecting in so many places ; and it may per- 
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haps be added, that in such a work, all who wish for the triumph of 
good over evil, whatever their personal convictions may be, must feel 
an interest. Noone can be indifferent to the success of an educational 
system which is likely to affect, more and more, the whole future 
destinies of a considerable and hitherto neglected element of our 
population.” 


One would think not; and probably, when Mr. Marshall 
wrote this statement, it did not occur to him to think so un- 
charitably of his countrymen and countrywomen (who, by the 
by, we see are among the most active in raising a cry against 
the convents) as to suppose that in a few months the House 
of Commons would sanction the introduction of a bill ex- 
pressly devised to insult and outrage these very persons to 
whom the nation is under such obligations. 

We wish that our space allowed us to extract the special 
instances and examples by which Mr. Marshall has proved 
and illustrated his propositions. This we cannot now do. 
But we must not pass over the authority of M. Thiers, a man 
certainly not suspected of ultramontane principles, or of 
any partiality to monastic institutions. He had just been 
giving his opinion of the real character and influence of the 
40,000 official teachers of the communal schools of France. 
It was after diligently contemplating the immense and unpa- 
ralleled difficulties which the state of modern society has 
created for 


‘teachers, and the measure of their success in dealing with them, 
that he was constrained to say, ‘le dévouement d’un laic n’y suffit 
pas.’ And his testimony is only too amply confirmed by the reports 
and revelations of the 190 inspectors of French schools. ‘From 
the Pyrenees to the Ardennes,’ says Professor Lorrain, in his Tableau 
de l’Instruction primaire en France, ‘ from the Calvados to the moun- 
tains of the Isére, the inspectors have uttered one unanimous cry of 
distress.’ ‘They had seen all that professional and official teaching 
could do after years of trial, and they had been appalled by the nullity 
of its moral results. The conclusion is evident. There is one class 
of teachers, and apparently only one, if we may believe the concurrent 
testimony of many nations and the reluctant admissions of diverse 
witnesses, who can contend with vice and ignorance however sordid 
and inveterate, and put to flight all the enemies of religion and of 
human society ; and in most countries where the social condition of 
the masses has attracted the attention of statesmen, and obtained its 
due place in the solicitude of civil governors, this fact appears at last 
to be fully recognised.””* 


* One of the most eminent magistrates in Paris, after assisting as a spectator 
at the annual examination of a poor school in that city taught by the Fréres de la 
Doctrine Chrétienne, could not refrain from saying, ‘‘ These children are better 
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But what effect have considerations such as these upon 
the Protestant Alliance, the bigots of Exeter Hall, the sleek- 
headed Inglis, that pattern of Protestant propriety and mouth- 
piece of the University of Oxford, or upon the legal prig, who 
rests his sole claims to notoriety upon the Bill to facilitate the 
Recovery of Personal Liberty in certain cases? Let the poor 
be uneducated. Let the female children of the pauper popula- 
tion of our great towns grow up to vice, prostitution, and the 
prison. Better this a thousand times than that a selfish and 
corrupt generation should be annoyed by the presence among 
them of those holy and blessed ministrants of the best gifts of 
Heaven. No, since the Papal aggression has succeeded,— 
since the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has failed,—since the best 
efforts of Protestantism have been worsted in an encounter 
with the men, let the dear revenge be wreaked upon the 
women. ‘This is the last inspiration of Exeter Hall, this the 
supreme struggle of Protestant manhood — war to the knife 
against the nuns. 








RETROSPECTIVE PROSELYTISM IN IRELAND. 


SIR W. BETHAM AND ST. PATRICK. 


Betham’s Irish Antiquarian Researches. Longman, London. 


Novena in honour of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By Rev. 
T. Kirby, D.D. Published with the approbation of his 
Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen. Dublin, 1855. Duffy. 

Mr. Walter’s History of the Irish Reformation. Herbert, 
Dublin. 


ENGLIsH and Irish evangelicals seem to have conceived in 
their wisdom two plans for the amelioration of the Emerald 
Isle: the first is to proselytise the present generation of 
Irishmen; the second, to convert and Protestantise the past. 
The first of these plans is intelligible enough; it requires no 
great force of imagination to understand a Madiai deputation, 
a crusade against Maynooth, a gold-mission to California, or 
a book-making expedition into Connemara. However ques- 
tionable the character of such undertakings may be, their ob- 
jects are at least in themselves feasible; but following the 
simple Peripatetic maxim that ni/ agit nisi in preesens, wi 
should have looked on all attempts to influence the past as 


and more fully instructed than the great majority of those who quit our colleges 
after ten years of study.” —De /’ Education, par Mgr. Dupanloup, tom. i. p 
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unprofitable labour; retrospective proselytism would have 
seemed not so much ridiculous as simply impossible. Faith, 
however, we know can move mountains; and Protestant faith, 
or Protestant prejudice, can move not only hills and moun- 
tains, but whole continents at will; it can unsettle the foun- 
dations of human knowledge, reverse the past, turn bygone 
men and things into what they were not, and, more potent 
than Archimedean skill, can drive the very earth itself from 
its orbit, without other fulcrum or resting-place for its for- 
midable lever than the resolute and heroic ignorance of him 
who operates. 

These reflections have been suggested to us by observing 
the efforts that are being made by a portion of the Protestant 
press of both countries to deprave the history of St. Patrick, 
the Apostle of Ireland, and to drag that glorious saint and his 
successors from their time-honoured stations in the temple of 
Catholic worship to the cold conventicles of modern heresy. 
A host of typographical gentlemen have laboured in this call- 
ing; but there is one among them who, whether we regard 
the ‘respectable station which he fills, the long array of anti- 
quarian titles which he exhibits, or the singular mechanism 
and novel construction of his Protestantising apparatus, is en- 
titled to distinct consideration. We allude, of course, to Sir 
William Betham, Ulster king-at-arms for all Ireland: a gentle- 
man who presides, we believe, over the Order of St. Patrick, 
—who certainly, a few months since, invested the present 
viceroy of Ireland with the insignia of that Order; who is 
entrusted with the preservation of ancient records in the Dir- 
mingham tower of Dublin, &c. &c.; and whose work entitled 
Trish Antiquarian Researches, though sufficiently refuted by 
Mr. Dalton, is still a text-book among the Rodens and the 
Napiers, and a large class of evangelical Protestants in this as 
well as in the sister country. 

The theory propounded in this work is, “ that the first 
apostle of Ireland was not Patrick, the saint known to his- 
tory and martyrologies and national tradition, and whose 
date is unanimously fixed in the fifth century,” but ‘ Patrick, 
a Roman Briton, who, centuries before the year 430, intro- 
duced Christianity into Ireland, and made the Irish a nation 
of Christians and Protestants.” This theory is admitted by 
its author to be ‘‘ altogether novel with respect to the ancient 
Church of Ireland, and St. Patrick’s mission, and the history 
of Ireland generally.” We may add, that it is in all its parts 
not only the most unfounded, but also the most atrocious that 
we ever yet knew to be inflicted upon unoffending documents 
or upon common sense. Besides a Jarge supply of subsidiary 
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blunders, anachronisms, and false inferences, it contains at 
least three capital errors: it creates, in opposition to all his- 
tory, an independent and wide- spread C hristianity in Ireland 
previous to the fifth century; it —- in opposition to 
the same testimony, the character of St. Patrick, the Catholic 
missionary and apostle of that period; it perverts all the an- 
cient documents of the country, more especially the Confessio 
of St. Patrick himself, on which it professes to be founded. 
The attempts of the learned antiquary to shew that Ire- 
land was “a nation of Christians” before the time of Celestine 
and Patrick are curious and worth recording. First, Chris- 
tianity, as we learn from Hilary, Chrysostom, &c., had pene- 
trated into Britain in the fourth century; therefore, concludes 
Sir W. Betham, Jreland was at that time a “ nation of Chris- 
tians.” Secondly, Prosper, in a short chronological entry, 
states that in A.D. 431 Palladius “ was ordained and sent the 


jirst bishop to the Scots believing in Christ.” We must con- 


clude, therefore, observes the king-at- arms, that the Scots 
were not merely then accepting the faith or coming over to 
the Christian religion (although such is very freq uently the 
meaning of the words credere and credentes, veal by Pros- 
per), but in a state of pure, long-established, and enlight- 
ened Christianity; a nation, in fact, of Christians. And we 
must draw this conclusion from the few words of St. Pros- 
per, although Prosper himself elsewhere* declares the con- 
trary; as when he writes of St. Celestine, ‘‘ dum studet Ro- 
manam insulam servare Catholicam, fect etiam barbaram (Hi- 
berniam) Christianam.” Thirdly, “ the Irish annals .... . 
are not inconsistent with the idea that, long before Patrick, 
the Irish had a knowledge of Christ.” Therefore, the illus- 
trious antiquarian again concludes, the Irish were, long be- 
fore the arrival of Patrick, “a nation” of ‘* enlightened” and 
apostolic” Christians. When and under what circumstances 
the author of this acute observation would deem the Irish 
annals inconsistent with such idea, we are utterly at a loss 
to determine. Weuld the total silence of those records as to 
the introduction of Christianity down to a certain time, as for 
instance A.D. 432, be sufficient to satisfy him? Or does he 
require that the records should testify, under each successive 
year of Paganism, that Christianity had not yet been intro- 
duced? And in case such attestation does not appear, does 
he deem himself justified in assuming, as a matter of course, 
that Christianity had been introduced? If so, the king-at-arms 
may take credit to himself for having invented a theory that 
will work a complete revolution in our ecclesiastical history; 


* Contra Collatorem. 
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for on the same grounds he may fairly contend that Chris- 
tianity existed in Mexico, Peru, India, and China, even from 
the year | of our era. Unfortunately, however, for the credit 
of our learned antiquary, the benefit even of such wild rea- 
soning as this is withheld from him in the case of Ireland; for 
the Confessio of St. Patrick (a document demonstrably not 
prior to the fifth century) expressly tells us that the Irish, up 
to the coming of the writer, were “ rudes” and “ barbari,” per- 
sons who until that period were Pagans and idolaters, “ qui 
nunguam notitiam Dei habuerunt, nec nisi idola et immunda 
coluerunt.” Again, the Sonshunnn Relec, or history of Pagan 
cemeteries, compile .d at Clonmacnois, the Scotorum nobile Cul- 
men, by a learned scribe, and from documents of a high an- 
tiquity,* informs us that ‘‘ Cormac, son of Art, was the third 
person in Ireland who embraced Christianity before the coming 
of St. Patrick; Conchobar M‘Nessa was the first, Moran the 
son of Cineait was the second, and Cormac was the third; and 
it is probable, adds the writer, that some others followed in 
their track.” ‘Thus, then, the learned scribe of Clonmacnois, 
compiling in the twelfth century a record of Pagan Ireland, 
and from documents of the seventh or eighth century,} was 
able to discover three persons —and thought it probable there 
might have been some other persons—who embraced Chris- 
tianity before the arrival of Patrick in the reign of Leogaire, 
A.D. 432; and Sir William Betham, in the nineteenth century, 
is able to inform us that a national, independent, and pure 
form of Christianity flourished in the country in Protestant 
vigour ages before the same Patrick. 

This is a specimen of Sir William’s powers of creation; a 
practical contradiction of the old axiom, that ex nihilo nihil 
jit. Let us next follow him in his work of destruction. St. 
Patrick, the Roman saint of the 17th March, is an obnoxious 
being to the Protestant king-at-arms; he commands him, 
therefore, to disappear from history, on the ground that he 
is not seontioned in early documents. Had Sir William’s 

‘** Antiquarian Researches” been a little more extensive, he 
would have found that this ground was entirely cut away from 
under him by such authorities as the following. First, in the 
Roman Marty rology, already published in the time of Gregory 
the Great, the name of St. Patrick, “ qui primus Scotos evan- 
gelizavit,” is set down, as in the common accounts, for the 
17th of March; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that Ado 
Bishop of Vienne, who inspected the above Martyrology at 
Aquileia, A.D. 840, and pronounced it at that time very an- 
cient and venerable, copied the same entry into his own Mar- 





* See Petrie’s Round Towers, p. 90. t Ibid. 
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tyrology. Secondly, in the Martyrology of Bede, in which he 
“ carefully endeavoured to set down all that he could find, 

not alone on what day, but also by what kind of combat the 
saints overcame the world, ‘* we read the same. Thirdly, in 
the Antiphonarium of Bangor, a manuscript examined in the 
library of Milan by Muratori and Montfaucon, and pronounced 
to be at that time above a thousand years old, we have the 
hymn of St. Patrick, magistri Scotorum, as he is there called ; 

and the last stanza of his hymn stands thus: 


Patricius apostolus, 

Oret pro nobis omnibus, 
Ut deleantur protinus 
Peccata que commisimus, 


Fourthly, the Life of St. Columba, written by Cummian about 
the year 576, states in the very preface that “ Patricius pri- 
mus Hibernize apostolus avum proavumque Columbe, Fergu- 
sium nempe et Conallum, benedixit ;” a record which not only 
proves the existence, but fixes the epoch of St. Patrick. ‘The 
younger Cummian also, in his letter to Sigienus, fourth abbot 
of Hy (a.p. 640); Adamnan, so much esteemed by Bede and 
Alcuin; St. Aileran, who died in 664; with Probus and other 
native authorities of the eighth and ninth centuries—make dis- 
tinct mention of St. Patrick, and confirm the Catholic accounts 
of him. Lastly, in aiditinn to these native authorities, whose 
weight, however, is of itself sufficient to settle the question 
to all unprejudiced minds, we have express mention of St. 
Patrick in the foreign Martyrologies of Notker, Rhabanus 
Maurus (a.p. 850), and Usuan, who flourished under Charle- 
magne; also in the verses of Alcuin, about the same date; in 
the Chronicle of Sigebert, in the Saxon Chronicle; in the 
works of St. Bernard, of Eric Bishop of Auxerre ; and in the 
Book of Armagh, a manuscript not of the seventh, as Sir W. 
Betham would “have it, but of the ninth century (A.p. 807), as 
Dr. Graves and Mr. Eugene Curry have ably proved. 

The manner in which the Protestant antiquarian endea- 
vours to get rid of these authorities is quite amusing. Bede, 
he thinks, may be considered interpolated ; Muratori’s ex- 
tract from the Antiphonarium Benchorense he had not seen,} 
and not having seen it, he feels at liberty to deny or at least 
to doubt its existence; Adamnan’s mention of St. Patrick 


* Hist. Eccl. ad fin. 
+ The extract in Muratori had not “ come into court”’ to the king-at-arms, 


because Muratori’s works were not to be found even in the library of Trinity 
College. The next time Sir William enters that library, he will find the extract 
in the eleventh volume of Muratori’s works, which were there at the time he 


visited it, 
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*‘ looks very like an interpolation ;” and then three notes of 
admiration complete the argument. The Roman Martyrology 
of Gregory is unmentioned, , because unknown; Alcuin’s verses 
do not afford conviction ; ‘and then the silence of Bede in a 
work where St. Patrick should by no law of history enter,* 
made to outbalance the positive evidence, first of Bede ‘A 
self in another work, next of a host of writers of the middle 
and following ages, then of such critics as Colgan, Usher, 
Ware, Tillemont, Montfaucon, &c. &c., and lastly, the ‘‘ na- 
tional ‘traditions of one hundred thousand Irishmen,”} and the 
consenting traditions and documents of all other countries. 

It certainly is very strange how the extremes of foolish 
credulity and unreasonable scepticism can combine in some 
minds. Sir W. Betham, uninformed by any testimony and 
opposed by much, could ‘believe in the existence of a wide- 
spread national Christianity in Ireland before the fifth cen- 
tury. The same Sir William will not admit the genuine ex- 
istence of a single Christian, on the chief points of whose 
history traditions and documents of every kind are unani- 
mous. [But even if we were to grant to this perverse logician 
all that (following the consent of mankind) we have felt our- 
selves obliged to deny; even if we were to concede that the 
Catholic Patrick of the fifth century was an “ emissary” or an 
invader, and that a wide-spread Christianity had existed in 
lreland long before his arrival—still who or what is there to 
assure us that this Christianity, with its first herald, was Pro- 
testant, not Catholic? On this point Sir W. Betham addresses 
himself for the most part to our pity. Once, indeed, he 
appeals to an ancient document, which he deems a Church- 
of-England confession of faith, and which, copied as it was 
from the ‘very autograph” of the true Patrick,} must cer- 
tainly be of great weight in determining both the period and 
the opinions “of the Irish apostle. Now we would beg to call 
the attention of our readers to this venerable document— the 
Confessio S. Patricii, contained in the Book of Armagh, and 
published from it by an Irish Protestant. So far from estab- 
lishing the theory in support of which it has been adduced, 
short as it is, it thoroughly overturns that theory in its three 
main positions. It proves concerning its author, 1. that he 
flourished not sooner than the fifth century; : % that he found 
Ireland at that time a rude, unconverted Pagan nation; and 


* Historia Eccles. gentis Anglorum. The mission of Palladius, the first to 
the Scots, is there mentioned as a remarkabie date, not as if Bede undertook to 
record the history of the Scottish or Irish Church. 

Tt Dr. O’Connor, Script. Hiber. 

7 Sir W. Betham hails if with triumph as such, and as such we too accept it. 
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§. that he held, mot the same faith as Protestants hold, but 
the same (so far forth as the document touches on points of 
controversy at all) with all Catholics down to the present 
time. We will say a very few words upon each of these 
points, even at the risk of seeming tedious to some of our 
readers. 

‘I'wo circumstances alone are sufficient to establish our first 
position. Our writer quotes from the Vulgate of the New 
Testament, and consequently must needs have lived after the 
publication of that version (A.D. 390-405). It is true indeed 
that the Vulgate and the Vetus Jtala are in many of the pas- 
sages cited by St. Patrick identical; but wherever they differ 
in any passage quoted by the Saint, especially from the New 
Testament, the reading exhibited is not that of the ancient, 
but that of the modern or Hieronymian version. Let us take 
a single example; the well-known passage of St. Mark xvi. 15 
is thus cited by St. Patrick (Conf. vers. fin.) : 


Vetus Itala (Sabatier). 

Ite in universum orbem 
et predicate evangelium 
universe creature. Qui 
autem crediderit et bap- 
tizatus fuerit, salvus erit, 
Qui vero non crediderit, 
damnabitur. 


Vulgate. 

Euntes in mundum uni- 
versum predicate evange- 
lium omni creature. Qui 
crediderit et baptizatus 
fuerit, salvus erit. Qui 
vero noa crediderit con- 
demnabitur. 


St. Patrick (Conf.). 

Euntes ergo in mun- 
dum universum predicate 
evangelium omni crea- 
ture. Qui crediderit et 
baptizatus fuerit, salvus 
erit. Quivero non credi- 
derit, condemnabitur. 


It will be clear from this specimen (and similar ones might 
easily be added) that the writer of the Confessio used the Vul- 
gate version of the New Testament, and was therefore poste- 
rior at least to St. Jerome and St. Damasus. Sir W. Betham 
must have known this; and we cannot see how he proposed 
to destroy the force of such a fact, even though he were to 
succeed in proving what he asserts with such typographical 
emphasis, viz. ‘that St. Patrick in it (the Confessio) quotes 
from the 70.” This assertion, however, though palmed upon 
Sir J. Ware, is utterly unfounded. The quotations in the 
Confessio from the Old Testament are taken partly from the 
Vulgate (as Zach. 11. 8), partly from the Vetus /ta/a intermixed 
with the Vulgate (as Is. xlix. 6, &c.); and in many instances 
(as Eccles. iv. 29) it differs in a remarkable manner from the 
text and phrase of the Septuagint, and in one case only (Isai. 
xxxil. 4) has even the appearance of representing that version, 
while even in this case the Vetus [tala (agreeing here with 
the Septuagint) asserts its claim to be considered as the saint’s 
text-book. 

Corroborative evidence of the post-Hieronymian date of 
St. Patrick might be derived from the late and rea/ antiqua- 
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rian researches of Mr. Petrie. ‘That gentleman establishes 
pretty clearly that the copy of the New Testament preserved 
in the Domnach Airgid (Donum Argenteum) of St. Patrick in 
the Royal Irish Academy is the identical copy used by the 
Apostle of Ireland, and ‘‘ probably* the oldest copy of the 
Sacred Word now existing.” Only one folio has been detached 
from the adhering membranes of this venerable ms., but that 
folio exhibits with very slight variations the readings “ of the 
common Vulgate,” the corrections and alterations made by 
St. Jerome at the request of Pope St. Damasus in the end of 
the fourth century. 

Need we add that the Latin word monachus occurring in 
the Confessio (ad fin.), and designating a profession of life 
evidently established and well known at the time of the 
writer, is itself sufficient to establish the same conclusion ? 
Monachism, our readers are aware, began in the Kast with 
SS. Paul, Anthony, and Hilarion, about the beginning of the 
fourth century. St. Athanasius, as St. Jerome informs us, 
first introduced that manner of living from the desert into 
cities, and the Greek word povayos began to be used in a 
respectable and Christian sense. Somewhat later the West 
kindled at the fame of the Eastern solitaries: at the time of 
Marcella, however, Rome had not such a thing as a monas- 
tery, nor knew such persons as “ monachi.” ‘That lady was 
the first ef her sex in the West to embrace a monastic life; 
and some time after, a senator Pamachius, on reading a life 
of St. Pachomius, became, as Gennadius tells{ us, the first 
Western monk in the first city. In Gaul the name and pro- 
fession of monachism was first introduced by St. Martin, »§ as 
Sulpicius Severus|| informs us; and we learn from St. Austin, §] 
that the north of Italy was indebted to St. Ambrose for a 
similar benefit. But the word “monachus” did not find its 
way into the Latin language as quickly as the profession into 
Latin countries. St. Jerome** and Rutilius Numantius}} 
adopt the word as a kind of uncouth stranger to their tongue ; 


* See Petrie on the D. Airgid, vol. xviii, Trans. R. I. Acad. 

+ See Jerome, ep. 16 ad Principium. 

t Gennad. de Script. illustr, c. 44. Pamachius, * the first Western monk,’’ 
died during the siege of Rome in 409 (St. Jerome). 

§ The chronology of St. Martin is not quite settled. Some place his death in 
596; some as late as 409. 


|| Vit. Const. ]. 1. *; Conf. 1. viii. c. 6. *@ Ep. 1. 


+f Itin. 1. i. This elegant author, writing in 417, thus describes the novel 


institute of monks: 
Processu pelagi jam se Capraria tollit, 
Squalet lucifugis insula plena viris, 
ipsi se monachos Graio cognomine dicunt, 
Quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt.—J¢in. 1, i. v. 550, 
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and we believe it will be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
any instance of its use in Latin writers before St. Jerome and 
Pope Siricius, a.p. 492.* Now we read in the Confessio of 
the Apostle of Ireland, “ Fili Scotorum et filia regulorum 
monachi et virgines Christi esse videntur’—the sons of the 
Scots and the daughters of princes (before rudes et barbari) 
are now as monks and nuns. The bare use of this word 
“monachi” is sufficient, then, to refute the third-century theory 
of Sir W. Betham; and moreover, St. Patrick, appealing here 
to the profession of monachism as well known and established, 
gives evidence from his own hand that he was not prior to 
the fifth century. 

But secondly, it appears from the Confessio that up to the 
coming of this very writer, so familiar with the Vulgate and 
with the profession of monachism, the inhabitants of Ireland 
(Sir W. Betham’s “ nation of Christians,” Protestant Chris- 
tians, Se.) had been—1. “rudes et barbari,” rude and bar- 
barians; 2 2. “feri et immites homines,” savage and cruel men ; 
3. “qui nunquam notitiam Dei habuerunt, nec nisi idola et 
immunda usque nunc coluerunt,” who had never had a know- 
ledge of God, nor worshipped aught but idols and unclean 
things up to this time. The C onfessio therefore (accepted by 
Sir William as the genuine production of the genuine Patrick, 
Apostle of Ireland) proves at least two things in opposition 
to its Protestant patron: first, that the Apostle of Ireland 
was not prior to the fifth century ; and secondly, that Ireland 
till that time had been Pagan. It only remains that we should 
shew from this same Confessio, that its author, wherever he 
touches on points now controverted between Catholics and 
Protestants, is to be found agreeing with the former, and not 
with the latter. And first, the author seems to agree with 
Catholics rather than with Protestants in the estimate which 
he makes of monks and “ virgines Christi,” 2.e. persons who 
consecrated themselves to God by vow.+ At least, we were 
not aware that these persons were so highly thought of by 
Protestants, as they evidently were by this veritable St. Pa- 
trick. Certainly we know of only one such person that has yet 
had the good fortune to meet with favour in the eyes of Sir 
W. Betham, and that one was the itinerant Gavazzi, honoured 
by Sir William and presented by him to a Dublin audience, 
for “ the breach, not for the observance” of his monastic vows. 
But we pass on to another point still more important. We 


* See Anast. de hoc Pint. 

t The difference between virgo and virgo Christi in ancient ecclesiastical lan- 
guage is, that the latter phrase designated a person bound by vow, the former not 
so. (See Marchi Monum. Prim. delle Arti Crist.) 
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suppose so good a Protestant as Sir W. Betham will have 
read in some of his antiquarian researches the sixth of those 
gravely-written propositions known as Articles of the Church 
of England. In that he will have found the Books of ‘Tobias, 
W isdom, and Eeclesiasticus excluded from the list of canont- 
cal Scriptures; and we know not what article can be funda- 
mental or essential in the belief of Protestants, if it be not that 
which settles the sole and adequate rule of their entire faith. 
Now it is on this very point that we find the author of the Con- 
fessio at issue with Sir William and the Church of England, and 
agreeing precisely with the Roman Catholics. Of the q uotations 
from inspired Scripture contained in the Caden of the 
lrish Apostle, the second is from the Book of ‘Tobias (xii. 7), 
“et iterum inquit (Sp. Sanctus) Sacramentum regis abscon- 
dere honorificum est; a citation from which the reader will 
perceive both that St. Patrick did not use the Septuagint,* 
as Sir W. Betham believes, nor agree with the Church of 
itngland in his faith, as the same writer “ boldly ventures to 
affirm.” ‘The next quotation but one is from Ecclesiasticus 
iv. 29, “per linguam dignoscitur et sensus et scientia et doc- 
trina veritatis.” ‘lhe quotation is here again from a deutero- 
canonical or Catholic book of Scripture; and, as if to con- 
found our modern antiquary still more, it differs in a remark- 
able degree from the reading: of the Seventy, and agrees, a 
slight verbal difference only excepted, with the common Vul- 
gate. Again, the next quotation but one is from the book 
of Ecclesiasticus, a book rejected by Protestants and received 
by Catholics as inspired and canonical; and the quotation, 
‘et rusticationem ab Altissimo creatam” (Kccl. vii. 16), again 
agrees with the Vulgate, and is xo¢ from the Septuagint. The 
next quotation, and many others of the same kind, might be 
added; but we forbear. Considering the brevity and general 
purport of the Confessio (which was not to serve as a pro- 
fession of faith of the Irish Apostle, but rather to sketch the 
economy of God towards the new converts), it may be justly 
thought remarkable it should furnish so many intrinsic evi- 
dences of the Catholicity of its author, and should serve, after 
i. lapse of more than fourteen centuries, to vindicate the great 
apostle from the rude attempts of proselytising antiquaries. 
l'rom the first, those attempts have been made in opposition to all 
external evidence from early writers, in opposition to criticism 
and tradition, and with a reckless contem pt of logic and chrono- 
logy. But when intrinsic evidences also are essayed ; when 


* The Septuagint has aya@ov, and the Latin version from the same, bonwin; 
whereas St. Patrick, agreeing with the Vetus tala and the Vulgate, reads hono- 
rificum. 
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the Confession of St. Patrick from the Book of Armagh is 
brought forward to support such attempts, and is hailed | as a 
document of the third century, despite its quotations from 
the Vulgate and its allusion to *‘ monachism” as a well-known 
European institution ; and when that venerable production of 
the Apostle of the Irish is palmed upon poor Protestants as 
a * Church-of-England” C onfession, despite its praises of celi- 
bacy and mon: chism, and its copious quotations from books 
of Scripture rejected as apocryphal by Protestants,—we are at 
i loss to know at what point of extravagant absurdity Evan- 
gelical daring and ignorance will stop. If such attempts 
destined to succeed, alas for the antiquities of our country! 
alas for the cause of history and common sense! We shall 
believe that all things are indeed possible ; ; that past genera- 
tions may be conve rted at the resolve of the next Protestant 
meeting ; that the race of knights errant is not yet extinct ; 
and that discoveries never made and enterprise s never dreame d 
of by the Spanish knight may yet be in store for the zeal 
and prowess and evangelical intrepidity of the Irish king-at- 
arms. 





MEMOIR OF CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI. 


Hsquisse historique sur le Cardinal Mezzofanti. Par A. 
Manavit. Paris, Sagnier et Bray. 1550. 


We fully sympathise with the feelings of regret and surprise 
expressed by the author of this little memoir, that no life of 
his eminence Cardinal Mezzofanti should yet = e been pub- 
lished either in his native city of Bologna or in the city of 
Rome. No doubt, however , the cause of this seeming ne le cf 
of so distinguished a eae is to be found, not in any real 
forgetfulness or want of appreciation of his extraordinary 
merits, but in the motives here venneatel, viz. the troubled 
state of public affairs in the Roman States during the last 
few years, which leaves but little time or inclination for mere 
lite ‘rary pursuits ; and secondly, the death—within a few months 
of that of his friend and patron—of Monsignor Laureani, who 
had succeeded Mezzofanti in his office of custode of the Vatican 
library, and from whose pen such a work had been confidently 
expected, Something also must be attributed to the modest 
and retiring habits of ‘the deceased Cardinal himself; his utter 
indifference, or rather his aversion, to all fame and celebrity, 
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whether posthumous or contemporary ;* and the consequent 
scarcity of materials wherewith to compose any striking bio- 
craphy. Even under these disadvantages, however, there can 
be no doubt but that had his Eminence lived in such a gos- 
sipping and book-making country as our own, some pen, com- 
petent or incompetent, would long since have been found ready 
to put together ‘the memoirs and correspondence” of so re- 
markable a genius; and many an enterprising publisher would 
have been willing, and even eager, to undertake the respon- 
sibility of introducing it to the world. As it is, we are in- 
debted to a Frenchman for the memoir now before us; but 
we should imagine it will not be long before it is either trans- 
lated into Italian, with many additional particulars, or an ori- 
ginal and more voluminous work be produced in one or other 
of the cities we have named. Meanwhile we propose to give 
our readers, many of whom have probably enjoyed the privi- 
lege of conversing with his Eminence in their own tongue, a 
sketch of the main outline of his life. 

Gaspard Joseph Mezzofanti was born of very humble but 
pious parents, on the 17th of September, 1774, in the city of 
Bologna. From his earliest years he manifested that extra- 
ordinary taste and facility for learning, and that humble 
unaffected piety, which continued to be his characteristics 
throughout the whole of his life; and, as so often happens, 
it was the wise and generous patronage of the Church that 
prevented these talents from lying hid in the poverty and 
obscurity of his paternal home. His parents had destined 
him for some humble trade; and the more they became aware 
of his uncommon ability, the more anxious they were to with- 
draw him from all opportunity of exercising it upon classical 
studies; for they feared that these would only create a taste 
which could not afterwards be gratified, whilst at the same 
time they would render the mean and active occupations 
suited to his station in life irksome and hateful to him. 
Father Respighi, however, superior of the oratory in Bo- 
logna, successfully combated these very natural and not un- 
creditable feelings; and at his urgent entreaties the future 
Cardinal was allowed to avail himself of all those opportuni- 
ties of obtaining gratuitously a liberal education, with which 
the principal cities of Italy are so plentifully endowed. His 
quickness at learning was such as to astonish his masters. At 


* e.g. It is stated in the present volume, that the Cardinal was deeply hurt 
by one of his former pupils, now an eminent antiquarian, Father Cavedoni, of 
Modena, dedicating one of his works to him with expressions of admiration and 
gratitude. I: was partly, also, this same modesty and love of retirement that pre- 
vented his Eminence from ever publishing any thing ; he used to say that he had 
not time ‘‘ to read for himself, to talk for other people, and to write for the world.” 
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first, however, they feared lest it should be only some extra- 
ordinary gift of memory, unaccompanied by any real powers 
of understanding, and lest what was so easily acquired might 
also be as easily lost. It was not until they found him, at the 
age of fifteen, thoroughly master of all the element: iry courses 
of rhetoric and philosophy, which were usually reserved for a 
more advanced age, that these fears altogether ceased. About 
this time he was ‘admitted, through the ‘influence of the same 
Father Respighi, into the episcopal college of the diocese ; 
where he enjoyed the best advantages for prosecuting his 
studies that even that city, whose epithet has always been 
learned (docta Bononia), could command. Father Emmanuel 
d’Aponte, a Spanish refugee Jesuit, and tutor of the cele- 
brated Clotilda Tambroni, became lis preceptor in Greek, 
and the Dominican Father Olivieri in Hebrew. His pro- 
gress in both these languages was as rapid as it was pro- 
found ; and it is mentioned as an illustration of his extraor- 
dinary powers of memory at this time, that Father d’Aponte 
opened before him one day a folio volume of the works of St. 
Chrysostom, to which he was then a complete stranger; and 
that after reading over a whole page once with care, he closed 
the book and recited every word of it correctly. It is said, 
also, that his eye took in the contents of any page that was 
set before it so rapidly, and with such astonishing accuracy, 

that he could pick out in a minute from a page of Greek or 
Hebrew any word that he had never seen before. His mo- 
desty, however, was such, that his superiors were careful not 
to give him pain by unnecessary exhibitions of his talents ; 
and if at any time strangers began to express their admiration 
of them, Mezzofanti would stop them by saying that it was 
all to be attributed to his peculiar organisation, and to the 
fact that he had been used to exercise his memory from his 
earliest years, “just as sailors,” he said, ‘ acquire great ac- 
curacy of sight in the same way.” His application to his 
theological studies in all their branches was most inte nSe ; 

yet he “found time for lear ning French and Spanish from two 
exiled religious resident in the city, as also for keeping up 
and improving his knowledge of music and painting, accom- 
plishments without which a man is scarcely thought to have 
received a polite education in that home of the arts, “ the 
sweet and sunny south.” It was no hard task to him to 
learn any of the European languages, but rather an interest- 
ing amusement; and in after life, when he knew them all, he 
still continued to retain the preditection of his youth for the 
Spanish, in preference to any other: he used to say that if 
the ange!s in heaven made use of any ¢ earthly language, it 
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could be no other than that sweet and noble tongue in which 
the great reformer of the Carmelites, St. Theresa, had written 
her divine revelations. At the age of twenty-one he received 
the tonsure; in the autumn of the following year he was made 
subdeacon ; deacon on the first of April, 1797, and priest within 
six months afterwards. ‘The attentive reader will observe that 
this was before he had attained the full canonical age; but we 
shall soon see that it was not without sufficient reason that the 
archbishop gave him dispensation in this matter. It was in the 
beginning of 1796 that Bologna opened its gates to the vic- 
torious Bonaparte, and towards the close of the year following 
that the French troops were obliged to retire again from before 
the Austrians. Amid the vicissitudes of the war, of which 
Bologna and its neighbourhood was thus made the theatre, 
soldiers of all countries and languages in turn became the 
occupants of the Bolognese hospitals ; and Mezzofanti, while 
yet a deacon, was summoned by the archbishop to assist the 
parochial clergy and other ecclesiastics as an interpreter in 
the receiving of these men’s confessions, and in administering 
to them the last consolations of the Church. He used fre- 
quently in after life to look back upon the days he had spent 
in the various hospitals during these treublous times, and to 
say that it was there he had laid the foundation of his know- 
ledge of languages; and there can be no doubt but that much 
of the wonderful accuracy which he exhibited in his use of 
the various dialects of a language, and of its most homely and 
conversational idioms, may be traced to this source. 

Spite of his extreme youth, he was selected to give the 
elementary course of Arabic to the students of the University, 
on the 15th December, 1797; and this circumstance, which, 
if his religious principles had been less strong, or if vanity 
and worldly ambition had held a larger share in his heart, 
would certainly have betrayed him into an act that would 
have been both disgraceful ‘and ruinous, served only to bring 
out in a stronger light the sterling qualities of his character, 
so that henceforth his reputation for learning should not eclipse 
his re putation for picty. In the year 17 IS, all the professors 
in the University were called upon to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the new republic. Clotilda ‘Tambroni,—the lady 
professor of Greek already spoken of, whose society was sought 
by the most learned men of the age, and who used to give 
public lectures in the University with her veil drawn over her 
face,—Mezzofanti, and several others, refused to perjure them- 
selves by taking an oath contrary to their former oath, whereby 
they had sworn allegiance to the Holy Father. Same of the 
young Abbe’s friends (2), vexed at seeing his prospects in life 
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so prematurely blasted, as they thought, exerted themselves 
to make interest with we authoritie Sy that they might invent 
some compromise whereby the services of so eminent a pro- 
fessor should still be retained to the University, yet without 
doing violence to the tender conscience of the man. It was 
agreed that his presence at some entertainment to be given 
in the private house of a certain member of the government 
should be accepted as a sufficient guarantce of his fide lity to 
the new order of things, and that the oath should not be re- 
quired of him. ‘The Abbé, however, indignantly refused to 
lend himself to any transaction of so ambiguous a character ; 
and being consequently de priv ed of his profe sssorship, he retired 
into private life upon a patrimony of some eight or nine pom 
a year, Which had been secured to him by a kind patron of the 
(amily at the time of his ordination. He eked out this sc: inty 
maintenance by engaging in private tuition; an employme nt 
for which he had a strong natural taste, as well as singular 
ability. Much of his time also was spent in his own private 
studies, which he pursued with an eagerness that materially 
injured his health; and besides these, he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with any foreigner who chanced to make 
any stay in the city, thus continually adding to his know- 
ledge both of iuropean and other languages. A Swedish 
ecntleman arrived in Bologna, intending to take up his abode 
there, because it had been the home of some of his ancestors ; 
but he did not know a word of Italian, neither did any of the 
Bolognese know any thing of the Swedish language. A few 
Swedish books, however, borrowed from the stranger, and 
few weeks spent in studying them, enabled the Abbé Mezzo- 
fanti to hold conversations with the new comer, and to com- 
mence duty as his preceptor in Italian. An Armenian, in 
like manner, during a temporary sojourn in the city, became 
the unconscious tutor of the ex-professor in another language ; 

family fron: Georgia in another ; a priest from Biscay in a 
fourth; and some of the fugitive children of Hellas in a fifth. 
[Le was not so absorbed in these studies, however, as altogether 
to neglect the duties more peculiarly belonging to his eccle- 
siastical character. He acted as chaplain to the Spanish Col- 
lege, and often assisted the parish priests in hearing confessions, 
and in other parts of their duties. 

At length brighter days dawned upon the Church; peace 
was restored, and Pius VII. returned to his dominions amid 
the wnieorsel acclamations of his subjects. On his arrival in 
Bologna, he desired Mezzofanti to be presented to him; and 
as a reward for his great learning and his firm fidelity to 
the Holy See, he offered him the honourable post of secretary 
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to the Propaganda in Rome. ‘This was an office not only 
honourable in itself, and ordinarily leading to high ecclesias- 
tical preferment, but also offering very singular advantages 
for the prosecution of his favourite study of lancuages. "A 
college whose students were brought together from every 
quarter of the globe, uropeans, Asiatics, Africans, Califor- 
nians, Australians, Kee, &c., although it would not h: ive been 
in any way under his control if he had accepted this office, 
yet would have been at his very elbow, as it were; both 
inviting him to renewed and more extensive studies, and also 
giving him the greatest facility for entering upon them with a 
certainty of success, Nevertheless he steadily refused the prof- 
fered appointment; and it was in vain that Cardinal Consalvi, 
Monsignor Justiniani, and others, employed all the arts * 
diplomac y to overcome his reluctance. On the 14th of April, 
ap 1, he resumed his post of professor of Oriental languages 
his own University; and in August of the same year “he 
was appointed city- Sie ian, an office which it was as much 
to his own taste as it was to the advantage of the library that 
he should accept. A few years later, we find the Emperor of 
Austria, and afterwards the Grand Dake of Tuscany, each 
seeking a personal interview with the learned professor in his 
native city, and doing their best to persuade him to leave it, 
the one for Vienna, the other for Florence, in each of which 
he was assured that the most honourable and lucrative appoint- 
ments awaited his acceptance. It was not likely, however, that 
one who had refused the offers of his own sovereign, and that 
sovereign the head of the Christian Church, should yield to 
the entreaties of any foreign potentate; he was quite inexor- 
able, and remained for many years in the comparatively humble 
position of professor in Bologna, enjoying a salary of about 
80/. a year. But by this time his reputation had spread far 
and wide; and no stranger of any eminence dreamed of passing 
through Bologna without waiting upon the celebrated linguist. 
** Captain Smith the Englishman”—we give this as we find j It; 
but whether our author is here spe aking of any particular in- 
dividual, or whether this is merely a generic term which he 
has humorously adopted as a fair representative of John Bull 
on his travels, we really cannot say—Prince Volkonski the 
Russian, M. Valery, the Baron de Zach, Lord Byron, and 
hundreds of others, here had the privilege of conversing with 
the professor each in his own language; and many of them 
have recorded their impressions of the interview in terms of 
the liveliest satisfaction and admiration. ‘The Baron de Zach 
tried to converse with him in English, in Saxon, and in Aus- 
trian, and found him more than a match for him in either of 
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these languages. He then introduced into his conversation a 
few phrases from the language of Wallachia; the quick ear of 
the linguist immediately ‘detected him; he accepted the chal- 
lenge, pane began to answer in the same tongue; the Baron, 
however, was now obliged to retire from the unequal contest, 
for he had already exhausted his scanty knowledge of that 
language in the few phrases with which he had begun, and 
whereby he had hoped to baffle his antagonist. M. Valery 
speaks of him as an ecclesiastic full of gentleness and modesty ; 
an apostle both in the gift of tongues “and in piety, knowing 
no less than thirty-two languages or dialects of languages, yet 
never having travelled beyond the limits of his native city. 
This last assertion, by the by, i is not strictly true; for he had 
visited Modena and Leghorn, to converse with the Jews and 
hear the Hebrew chants and psalmody in their own syna- 
gogues; Mantua also, Pisa and Rome. It must be allowed, 
however, that these journeys were limited enough for one who 
had so good a claim to be considered a citizen of the world. 
We need scarcely add to these testimonies that of the unhappy 
Byron, who speaking of his general dislike of literary men, 
more especially foreigners, says, “I don’t remember a man 
amongst them whom I ever wished to see twice, except perhaps 
Mezzofanti, who is a monster of languages, the Briareus of 
parts of speech, a walking polyglot and more, who ought to 
have existed at the time of the Tower of Babel as universal 
interpreter. He is indeed a marvel—unassuming also. | 
tried him in all the tongues of which I knew a single oath, or 
adjuration to the gods against post-boys, savages, T'artars, boat- 
men, sailors, pilots, gondoliers, muleteers, camel-drivers, vettu- 
rini, post-masters, post-horses, post- -houses, post- -everything 5 
and egad! he astounded me—even to my English.” 

On the 2d of February, 1831, Cardinal Capellari was chosen 
to occupy the chair of Ptee, nd took the name of Gregory 
XVI. Previously to his elevation to the pontifical throne, he 
had filled the important office of prefect of the college of Pro- 
paganda, and in that capacity had had frequent occasion to enter 
into relations with the Bolognese linguist. He had in this 
way learnt to appreciate not ‘only the professor's talents, but 
also his simplicity of character and pertect disinterestedness. 
An opportunity had presented itself, of which Cardinal Capel- 
lari had not been slow to avail himself, of offering to Mezzo- 
fanti a considerable sum of money by way of acknowledgment 
for the many valuable services he had rendered to the college. 
But the gift was declined, with a request that it might rather 
be appropriated to the use of the foreign missions. And this 
is only a sample of his general habits during the whole of his 
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life in all that concerned the goods of this world. No man 
ever coveted them less, or made a more gencrous use of such 
as fell to his lot. During the eight years that he was canon 
of St. Peter’s and prefect of the seminary attached to that 
basilica, all the revenues of his stall were expended on the 
improvement of the seminary, and the support of poor eccle- 
slastics Whose means were insuflicient to enable them to pursue 
their theological studies to the end. A crowd of beggars never 
failed to besiege him on his passage from the church to the 
library, or from the library to the seminary, and seldom or 
never went away empty. Indeed his charity sometimes ex- 
ceeded the limits of prudence, so that he has been obliged to 
borrow money from his friends to relieve the wants of his 
humerous petitioners ; among his brother canons he was com- 
monly known by the name of Monsignor the Almoner; and 
even when a Cardinal, it is ‘aid that a wealthy banker from 
whom he had hired a modest suite ofapartments, never required 
him to pay any rent for them, as knowing that all his money 
was spent upon the poor. But we are somewhat anticipating 
the chronological order of events. We have said that the Abbe 
“om zzofanti was not unknown to Gregory XVI. whilst yet a 
Cardinal. One of his first acts, when he was made Pope, was 
to write to Cardinal Opizzoni, Archbishop of Bologna, with a 
view to bringing the professor to Rome. Ultimately, however, 
his visit to that city arose out of the political troubles of the 
period; he was appointed one of the deputation which was 
sent from Bologna to his Holiness after the rebellion in that 
city had been subdued, and Gregory was wont to say in his 
vay, humorous manner that this was the only advantage he 
ever derived from the Bolognese insurrection. It was not 
without considerable difficulty that the Pope succeeded im 
overcoming the professor’s reluctance to leave his native city; 
he himself described it as having been a most laborious siege ; 
at length however, towards the end of October 1851, the Abbé 
Mezzofanti—or Monsignor Mezzofanti rather, for he had been 
raised to the dignity of a prelate on the occasion of the afore- 
sud political deputation at an carlier period in the same year— 
returned to Rome, never again to leave it. We have already 
mentioned some of the principal posts which he filled before 
his admission to the Sacred College of Cardinals: he was made 
canon of St. Peter's, prefect of the seminary of that basilica, 
first librarian at thie Vatican, &c. &c.; and both his learning 
and his reputation as a linguist increased rapidly by his dili- 
gent use of the advantages he enjoyed as a resident in the 
Eternal City. Gregory XV L.amused himself one day by letting 
loose upon him unexpectedly in the gardens of the Vatican a 
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number of the students of the Propaganda, all of whom began 
to speak at once each in his own language, overwhelming the 
canon with a multitude of questions. It was a perfect Babel 
of sounds, utterly unintelligible even to those who knew some 
of the languages spoken; Mezzofanti however, without a 
moment’s perplexity, answered them all in turn, each in his 
own tongue, and without making any mistake either in his 
choice of words or in his pronunciation of them, whilst passing 
thus rapidly from one language to another. It was the first 
time the Pope had witnessed any exhibition of his powers, and 
it seemed in its results almost like a re-enacting of the miracle 
of the day of Pentecost. 

On the 12th of Februa ry, 1858, Mezzofanti was made 
C: ardinal ; and it need hardly be mers that there was but one 
opinion as to the merits of this appointinent. His elevation 
was celebrated with special enthusiasm in the city of Bologna 
and in the college of Propaganda. The students of this colle re 
—the great missionary colle, ve of the world—oflered their 
congratulations to his Eminence in poems composed in forty- 
three different languages; and as the newly-created ci wdinal, 
surrounded by a few chanion friends, listened to the recital of 
these numerous productions, and received the homage of each 
student who had repeated them, he entered into familiar con- 
versation with them all, according to the language in which 
they had severally spoken. It was only natural that of all the 
new duties which his promotion to the cardinalate imposed 
upon him, he should take a most lively interest in every thing 
connected with this college. Many of our readers will have 
heard of the way in which the feast of the Epiphany is kept 
there; not only by the celebration, in the chapel of the esta- 
blishment, of the mysteries of our faith according to all the 
various rites which the Church allows in various portions 
of the world, but also by the public recitation, on certain days 
within the octave, of poems or other pieces composed for the 
students in their several tongues, Syriz iC, Armenian, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindostanee, Singalese, Peruvi: in, Brazilian, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, T artarian, Chinese, &e. &e. To prepare or revise 
these compositions, and to superintend the rehearsal of them, 
was the favourite occupation of the Cardinal cach year, as the 
season came round; indeed the greater portion of them were 
written by hinasell: it frequently happened, however, that his 
modesty forbade his assisting at the public recitation, whore he 
was conscious that he should himself be the principal object 
of interest, instead of his students. His Eminence was in the 
habit of visiting the college very constantly, but more espe- 
cially at the hour of their return from w alking ; he would stand 
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in the gallery at the head of the staircase, and address a few 
words to each student as he passed in his native tongue. Pa- 
dre Bresciani, who was at that time rector of the P ropaganda, 
tells us that the year after Mezzofanti was made cardinal, 
some Albanian youths arrived at the college from Scutasi. 
Sapia, and Antivari, and he applied to his eminence to hear 
their confessions. He replied that he was not able to do so at 
once, for he did not yet know the language; but if they would 
cive lin a dictionary and grammar, he would come and hear 
their confessions in a fortnight. The books were found, and 
within the promised period the language was learnt and the 
confessions heard. It is said indeed that no student ever came 
to the college after he was made cardinal, bringing with him a 
strange language, that his Eminence did not succee ed j in making 
himself master of it with similar if not with equal rapidity. 
This instance, however, is especially remarkable, because the 
language of Albania has no recognisable affinity with any other 
known language, either European or Asiatic. With the ex- 
ception of a few Greek, ‘Turkish, and Illyrian words, that have 
been introduced into the vocabulary by means of the inter- 
course the Albanians have had with those nations, their 
language is said to bear no resemblance whatever, either in 
the sound and formation of the words or in the grammatical 
construction of the sentences, to any other language with 
which Mezzofanti could have been already acquainted ;* * yet 
even the difficulties of such a language as this he was enabled 
to overcome in ten or twelve days. Certainly it is not without 
reason that the Germans have coined a word to denote the 
powers of so extraordinary a linguist, calling him Sprachen- 
biindiger, or tamer of languages! And it was not only that 
he learnt enough of each language to be able to read a book 
in it, or to carry on a conversation in it with some hesitation 
and difficulty ; he made himself so completely master of each 
language which he took in hand, that he could both converse 
in it with fluency, and compose even poetry with correctness. 
He learnt all its varieties also, whether of idiom or of pronun- 
ciation, so that he could at once distinguish the district or pro- 
vince of the country from whence his visitors came. It was 
not only that he knew an E nglishman from a Scotchman, or 
both from an Irishman, but even the dialects of Devonshire or 
Lancashire were not dace to him. A native of Florence 
had no chance of passing himself off in his presence as belong- 


* He was himself of opinion that this singular isolation of the Albanian lan- 
guage would continue to be a source of perplexity to all scholars, until we should 
succeed in obtaining some knowledge of the old Pelasgic tongues, from whence he 
believed it to be derived. See Civilta Cattolica, No. xli. vol, vil. p. 572. 
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ing to the neighbouring city of Siena, any more than a Pied- 
montese for a citizen of Milan, or an inhabitant of Forli or 
Ravenna for a Roman. In whatever dialect a stranger began 
his conversation, the cardinal never failed to carry it on in the 
same; and each one found it difficult to persuade himself that 
he was not talking to a compatriot. It is to be observed too 
that this extr aordinary accuracy extended to no less than 
seventy-eight languages. Mithridates, whose knowledge of 
languages has caused his name to become almost proverbial, 
and synonymous with polyglot, scarcely knew more than a 
fourth part of this astonishing number. The Christian car- 
dinal had this advantage also over the barbarian king, that 
whereas the one had only learnt the languages, and so acquired 
reputation as a linguist, the other studied also the literature 
of the several countries, and so stored his mind with infinite 
treasures of learning. He was familiar with the works of 
Klopstok, Goéthe, Schiller, an} Schlegel; could recite whole 
passages from Bossuet, Bourdaioue, and Massillon, or from 
Racine, Moliére, and Corneille; and so also with the principal 
Spanish, Portuguese, en, Russian, or other Huropean 
authors. He had studied the Sanscrit monuments of P ersia, 
and the philosophical and mythological systems of the Brahmins 
and Buddhists of India; was deeply read in the works of Con- 
fucius, and all the most learned mandarins of China down to 
the present day; in a word, the whole range of ancient and 
modern literature lay open before him, and his industry and 
ability enabled him to appropriate no small portion of its stores. 
History, the laws and institutions and the religious systems 
of all ages, were what he specially delighted in studying ; 
and in all these branches of knowledge there was no one, how- 
ever eminent he might be in any one of them, who did not feel 
that there was much which still remained for him to learn, and 
which Cardinal Mezzofanti was able to teach him. 

Yet with all this extent and variety of learning, nothing 
could exceed the unaffected modesty and simplicity of his con- 
versation and manners. When questioned by Father Bresciani 
as to the means whereby he had acquired so many languages, 
he used to answer that he believed that God had been pleased 
to grant him so great a gift because he had sought it, not for 
any vain-glory and desire of worldly par meg but for the 
salvation of souls; and then he would relate the history we 
have already given of his attendance in the hospitals of Bologna, 
and his distress at finding himself unable either to hear the 
confessions of those strangers who were Catholics, or to labour 
for the conversion of those who were Protestants; that he 
therefore set to work with all diligence, until he found himself 
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able to understand something of the’language when spoken; 
and then, with this imperfect knowledge, he would go and sit 
for hours among the sick, administering the consolations of 
rcligion to one, and conversing with another, and so by degrees 
adding to his vocabulary, until at length he had learnt the 
dik alects of the various provinces; that the presence of certain 
ex-Jesuits in Bologna, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Mexicans, 
Was a great sn to him; that he never lost an oppor- 
tunity which presented itself of getting a strange Jexicon or 
cryammar, or of conversing with a foreigner . and that by these 
means, God having blessed him with ve ry  Hesthile organs of 
speech, he had been enabled to attain his present desree of 
skill and pans in apes king lancuages. 

But not only was it for charitable and religious purposes 
that this wonderfu ‘ extent of knowledge was first desired and 
aimed at; it was i on works of charity and in the service of 
religion that its noble-minded owner most delighted to exercise 
it. One of the religious establishments, therefore, in Rome 
in Which he took an especial interest, was the Casa de’ Cate- 
chumeni, w Which a number of persons, varying from twenty 
to fifty perhap s, Jews, Turks, Moors, or Pagans, are always to 
be found, placed there to reccive instruction in the mysterics 
of the Catholic faith. ‘The assistance of so eminent a linguist 
in a house of this kind was of course invaluable; and the car- 
dinal was never happier than when he was engaged in teaching 
these poor people the very first clements of Christianity. He 
was also the constant friend and protector of the celebrated 
Mere Macrina and her Basilian sisters, and frequently visited 
their convent to hear their confessions, and render them every 
other assistance which they so much needed in their exile, 
and which his knowledge of their language enabled him to 
supply more readily and more effectually than any other 

stranger could have done it. In fact, it was notorious to 
every body that his gift of tor gu s (so to call it) was valued by 
him mainly as an instrument of charity; and no one, there fore, 
ever scrupled to have recourse to him for assistance under cir- 
cumstances In — _ powers could be made useful for such 
purposes. M. Mouravieff, a Greek schismatic, and the his- 


torian of the Russian state-church, bears willing testimony to 
this fact, and mentions as an instance of it the patient de- 
votedness with which he continued to visit several times a 


week a poor Russian maid-servant, who had been taken into 
a convent in Rome with a view to her instruction in the faith, 
but whom the good nuns were unable adequately to assist 
through their ignorance of the language. But the time would 
fail us to tell of all the charitable offices which the pious and 
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humble Cardinal Mezzofanti was ever ready to pe rform when 
called upon; and it is obvious that in a city like Rome, the 
metropolis of the Christian world, he was liable to be called 
upon very frequently, and with reference to all classes of 
society. He was not indeed selected to be the interpreter in 
the celebrated interview between Gregory XVI. and the Czar 
of Russia in 1845, " Pope choosing rather, perhaps from 
motives of policy, to have the assistance of an English car- 
dinal, Cardinal y ie The Emperor, however, was determined 
not to leave Rome without making the acquaintance of one of 
whom he had heard so much; he therefore requested the 
honour of a visit from the cardinal, and after conversing with 
him both in Russian and Polish, declared that he svoke the 
former as correctly as himself or as any native. ‘The cardinal 
was unable to return the compliment with regard to the latter 
language, but on the contrary complained that the Emperor’s 
Polish was far from being perfect. At the beginning of the 
present Pope’s reign Me zaotanti was required to act the part 
of an interpreter between his Holiness and Kekib Effendi, the 
Ottoman ambassador sent to congratulate him on his accession 
to the throne; and during the month that the Turk’s visit was 
prolonged they had several interviews, in the course of which 
he expressed his amazement at the facility - with which his 
lZminence spoke not only the ordinary lan: cuage of Turkey, 
but also the most difficult dialects of the most distant pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

When the political troubles of Rome had come to their 
crisis, and his Holiness was an exile in the kingdom of Naples, 
the college of cardinals was dispersed in all directions ; only 
two or three remained in Rome, but of these Mezzofanti was 
one. ‘lhe Jaborious studies of a life which had exceeded the 
ordinary limits of the span of human existence, had already 
impaired the natural strength of his constitution ; and now the 
mental anxiety and sorrow which the disturbed state of public 
affairs necessarily occasioned him, greatly accelerated the pro- 
eress of his disease. For some time past he had been unable 
to leave his apartments, and with difficulty contrived to cele- 
brate Mass in his private chapel; but in the month of Fel yruary 
1849 he was attacked by pleurisy, under which he sank gra- 
dually until the day of his death, the 15th of March. He 
retained his senses to the last, and edificd all around him by 
the fervour with which he performed all his devotions, praying 

earnestly both for himself and for the necessities of the Church, 
and joining with his chaplain, attendants, and relatives, in the 
prayers provided by the Church for the use of the dying. On 
the morning after his death, Signor Gherardi, Minister of 
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Public Instruction, himself a native of Bologna, called on the 
relatives of the deceased to propose that a certain number of 
students from the University should follow his remains to the 
tomb; this was declined, however, for the Cardinal had ex- 
pressly desired that his funeral might be conducted with the 
utmost privacy ; and certainly, if the usual honours with which 
members of the Sacred College are wont to be buried in the 
time of peace were not to be permitted, he would never 
willingly have received new honours, or what were intended 
to be such, at the hands of rebels and traitors, who were then 
holding the reins of government in Rome. His wishes were 
scrupulously obeyed: his body was carried, on the evening of 
the second day after his death, to the Church of St. Onofrio, 
of which he had been the titular patron during lite; only 
members of his own household followed him to the grave, 
amid the insolent jeers and imprecations of the brave and 
intelligent republicans who stood by; and a very modest in- 
scription from the pen of Monsignor Laureani marks the 
spot—not far from the last resting-place of T’asso—where the 
remains of this extraordinary linguist and exemplary Christian 
were consigned to the dust. 
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Mr. Finlason’s Essay on the History and Effects of the Laws of 
Mortmain (London, Dolman) may be divided into two parts; or rather 
it has a double purpose, and a double thread of argument therefore runs 
through the whole of it: the one legal and antiquarian, inquiring into 
the real origin and essential character of the mortmain laws properly so 
called ; the other social, moral, and religious, and pertaining quite as 
much to the age in which we live as to any other, exposing and seek- 
ing to dispel those miserable prejudices common to all worldly-minded 
people, whether Catholic or Protestant, against the disposal of land or 
other property, by last will and testament, for religious purposes. <A 
good deal has been already written in the Rambler upon both these sub- 
jects, and therefore we must content ourselves at present with a briet 
notice of the contents of this valuable essay. With regard to the first 
point—the origin and object of the real mortmain laws—Mr. Finlason 
shews very clearly that they did not spring from any jealousy of the 
growing wealth and influence of the Church in general, or of religious 
houses in particular ; but that their only purpose was to protect feudal 
lords from the loss of teudal rights and services, and the profits incident 
thereto, which must necessarily have resulted from the holding of lands 
by an ecclesiastical corporation having perpetuity of succession, under 
whom there could be no fines for marriages, wardship of heirs, &c. &e. 
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Accordingly the earliest statute on the subject only provides that, with 
the license of the king or lord, but not without it, alienation of land 
to religious houses may take place; moreover, the old mortmain laws 
referred to all corporate bodies whatsoever, because the principle on 
which they were founded applied to all; and the common Protestant 
notion about them therefore is a vulgar error, originating, as Sir F. Pal- 
grave truly says, in the writings of such men as Blackstone, Delolme, 
and Robertson, and perpetuated by the popular habit of taking tradi- 
tionary opinions upon trust. In fact, it presents an admirable instance 
of Father Newman’s genuine Protestant traditions; and though it is 
utterly demolished in the pages now before us, nevertheless we may 
venture to predict that it will live for many generations yet to come, in 
our law-books, in the speeches of honourable gentlemen in both Houses of 
Parliament, in society and in literature generally. Then, as to the 
second point,—the mortmain law improperly so called, or in other 
words, the act of George IL. which restrains the power of disposing of 
land tor charitable purposes by way of devise,—Mr. Finlason esta- 
blishes the following propositions: 1st, that it is a law essentially Pro- 
testant in its character, Catholic charity in olden times having been 
mainly in the way of gifts trom diving, not from dying men ; 2dly, that 
it is most grossly unjust in principle, seeing that whilst professing to 
protect the dying man from the exercise of undue influence, and to pre- 
vent the reasonable expectations of relatives with regard to the disposi- 
tion of property from being disappointed, it does in truth only protect 
him from that influence which might be most necessary and salutary for 
his soul, and is utterly inoperative with regard to other influences which 
are quite as likely to be used, and not so likely to be just and equitable ; 
moreover, it does not prevent the expectations of relatives from being 
disappointed, an Englishman having the power by law to leave all his 
property to a mistress, or for any other idle or vicious purpose he pleases, 
to the utter disinheriting even of his own children—an injustice which 
the laws of Catholic countries do not tolerate ; 3dly, that the only in- 
stances of undue influence having been used to obtain money for religious 
purposes, that have been proved in this country, have been Protestant 
cases, not Catholic. Thus on all sides Mr. Finlason’s Essay does admi- 
rable service in the way of exposing Protestant prejudices and misre- 
presentations upon this important subject; and it deserves the most 
serious attention of all who would study the question impartially. His 
exposure of the gross unfairness of the Mortmain Committee of 1850 is 
most masterly ; and the book is enlivened throughout with many inte- 
resting histories in illustration of the matter in hand. 


The Difficulties of Mariolatry (Burns and Lambert) is a clever 
letter addressed to a minister of the Establishment by one who seems to 
have just left it, and treats from a Protestant, or rather we should say 
from a philosophical and impartial point of view, of certain preliminary 
objections commonly supposed to lie against the Catholic cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin. Assuming the truth ofthe scriptural account of the fall of 
Adam and Eve on the one hand, and of our restoration through the incar- 
nation of the Son of God in the womb of Mary on the other, the writer 
shews with great force the fitness (so to speak ) of the intercessorial throne 
of Mary,—that Almighty God should vouchsate to receive our petitions 
now through the same chanuel by which He vouchsafed to manifest Him- 
self to us then. ‘This is the one main idea of the letter, and is very ably 
worked out, though incidentally other popular objections against the 
Catholic devotion to Mary are sufficiently disposed of. The writer 
mentions, in a short prefatory notice, that though the letter is of course 
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submitted to the judgment of the Church, no doctor or priest had seen it 
before its publication. We think this a decided disadvantage, and sus- 
pect that, had it been otherwise, at least a verbal alteration would have 
been made, 


The Bible in the Middle Ages, by Leicester Ambrose Buckingham 
(London, Newby), is a most interesting and really valuable work, which 
should find a place in every Catholic library, both public and private. 
[ts title, we think, scarcely ‘does justice to its contents, which treat not 
only of the Bible in the middle ages, but also of the monastic lite, of 
books, libraries, and schools, and of the social and religious sonsticiens of 
the people during the same period. In fact, although we do not find it 
so stated any where in the volume itself, we imagine that the four parts 
or chapters of the book were originally composed, if uot actually deli- 
vered, as four distinct lectures; and most useful and instructive they 
must have been to those who he: ind them. The ‘y well deserved, however, 
to be collected into their present more conve nient and more lasting 
form; for they are full of very important facts, collected with great 
diligence and ably arranged, so as to throw a flood of light upon those 
ages, concerning which Protestants are so lame sntably in the dark. We 
have no hope, indeed, that Protestants will be induced to read the 
work; or that, if they read it, they would therefore cease from their 
perverse calumnies ; nevertheless it is of the utmost importance, in the 
present day, that Catholics should be better informed than they usually 
are upon this subject ; and we know no more trustworthy or more richly- 
furnished storehouse of facts from which this information can be ob- 
tained than the voiume betore us. The first chapter of the work shews 
by innumerable instances (the authorities for which are given with great 
accuracy) both the frequent possession and the hi vbitual use of the Bible 
by clerks and by laymen during “the dark ages;” the various harmo- 
nies and concordances of the Gospels, and the of commentaries 
on every part of Holy Scripture, which belong to this period, the nu- 
merous ante- Reformation translations of certain portions or of the whole 
of the Bible, torm, of course, a very interesting feature in this section of 
the work. This is followed by a short account of the monastic life as it 
really existed in the middle ages, not as it has been so grossly misre- 
presented by Robertson, Hallam, and other popular te: achers of the last 
aud present gener rations. The third part is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all; it contains matter concerning books, libraries, and schools, 
tour, five, and six centuries ago, that should put to the blush some of our 
modern boasters, who have no faith i in any thing but the enlightenment 
of the nineteenth century ; the excellence of the ‘old monastic, ¢: ithedral, 
and parochial schools, of which proof is here given; the existence of 
public libraries, like that of Florence, over whose portal was inscribed 
Publice et maxrime pauperum utilitati ; ; and many other points treated 
of in this third chapter, deserve the most careful consideration of all 
thoughtful men, The fourth and last portion of the book contains an 
elegant, but necessarily very imperfect sketch of the condition both of 
the Church and people in medieval times. On the whole, Mr. Bucking- 
ham deserves our warmest thanks for a very valuable ‘contribution to 
modern Catholic literature. 


We must reserve for a future number our notice of Essays on various 
Subjects by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman (London, Dolman), whose 
title alone, however, will be its most eftective recommendation to all 
Catholics, 


We have also received a work on The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
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by R. I. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the East Riding of Yorkshire (Lon- 
don, J. and C, Mozley, and J. H. Parker), too late for notice in our 
present Number. 


Constructive Ewvercises for teaching the Elements of the Greek Lan- 
guage, by Jolin Robson, B.A.; London (Waiton and Maberly). A 
Wholly new class of se hool- books has been introduced into the scholastic 
world since the time when we were first initiated into the elementary 
mysteries of Greek and Latin grammar. We were ourselves educated 
on what we suppose we must e’en call the antiquated system, and have 
consequently to contess a certain lingering attection for the old books 
and the old ways; but we are fain, nay we are forward, to acknowledge 
that the new books and the new mode 's of teaching (and we have taken 
some pains to familiarise ourselves therewith) are incomparably superior 
to any thing that existed in our boyish days. By the new method tar 
less time is oceupied with learning verbal inflections and grammatical 
rules by heart, previously to entering upon their ap plication in turning 
Greek ‘and Latin into English, and vice versd. The boy is taught to 
apply his knowledge simultaneously with acquiring it; and this by a 
mode of repetition which, in our opinion, is calculated to render his pro- 
gress (lengthy as the road may at first sight appear) both faster and 
surer than was ordinarily the result of the older system. The tew will 
attain to excellence under any system; but the new one has, in our 
judgment, this advantage; that if fairly tr ied, it cannot fail of producing 
a greater average number of accurate scholars; and the accur: cy of 
thought, which is the consequence of this sort of mental discipline, is 
one of the most valuable fruits of a liberal education. 

Mr. Robson’s Constructive E-vercises is a work of this order, and 
will be found a most useful book; combining, as it may be said to do, 
within the space of 400 pages and at a small cost, Grammar, Lexicon, 
(or what is better for beginners than a Lexicon, a copious ‘and well- 
selected Vocabularv) and first Reading-book all in one. While thus 
strongly recommending the work as well to teachers as to learners, we 
cannot refrain from disputing the wisdom of an omission, which, how- 
ever, has been made advisedly by the author. ‘The Greek is printed 
without accents; the absence of which gives it a naked and unfinished 
look, positively painful to an eye accustomed to their use. We could 
wish to see them restored in another edition; the student might still dis- 
regard them if he chose, though some sort of acquaintance with them is 
certainly a portion of sound scholarship. 





Geelestastical Reqister. 


Protest against the Bill for the Inspection of Convents. 


We, the undersigned Catholics of England, seeing that a Bill has 
heen introduced into Parliament founded on ‘the allegations that diffi- 
culties exist in obtaining the writ of Habeas corpus in certain cases, 
and that it is pedient that such difhculties be removed, do hereby 
protest against the said Bill as mischievous, uncalled-for, otfensiv e, and 
injurious. 


Ist. Because it enables a commissioner, paid and appointed by the 
crown, in company with any magistrate, whom he may select at will, 
and who may be altogether unfit to share in the exercise of so dangerous 





